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PROBLEMS 


SUZY'S  CHOOSEY  (She’s  trained  on  Burroughs  machines) 


And  why  not?  After  all,  her  school  was  pretty  choosey, 
too,  when  it  was  deciding  what  office  machines  to  use 
for  student  training! 

Here  are  the  reasons  why  Suzy  can  be  choosey  and  why 
Suzy’s  school  chose  BURROUGHS  machines: 

•  The  suj)ply  of  Burroughs  operators  always  seems  to 
run  behind  the  demand  for  them.  Not  because  there 
are  .so  few  Burroughs  operators,  but  because  they 
are  snapped  up  so  fast  to  handle  the  thousands  of 
Burroughs  machines  busine.ss  buys  each  year. 

•  When  automation  comes.  Burroughs  operators  will 
be  able  to  grow  right  into  it,  thanks  to  the  basic 
knowledge  gained  from  their  Burroughs  machine 
training.  (The  Sensimatic,  for  instance,  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  the  ever  more  prevalent  automatic  data 
proc(*ssing  systems.) 

•  Machine  operation  is  automatic,  uncomplicated: 
students  l(*arn  easily,  rapidly,  thoroughly. 

•  Machine  maintenance  is  quickly  available  through¬ 
out  the  country.  Ami — it’s  economical! 

•  liurrougiiH  offers  teaching  ai<ii<,  too.  Teachers  find 
Burroughs’  free,  practical  teaching  aids  and  realistic 
instruction  courses  a  great  help. 

When  your  school  thinks  of  installing  office  machines, 
don’t  forget  to  take  into  account  all  these  advantages 
offered  by  Burroughs.  Just  send  in  the  coupon  at  the 
right  for  the  complete  story.  Burrou«h»-TM 


i'alculatur — direlopn  hiyh  dtyrti 
oj  nkill  and  acrurttey. 


Sf  nHimnlir  tmirhin*  — 

u'iih  prariin  mtii*  rialu  fttr  /hjk/imj/. 


f'ourHtH  for  liurrouyhH  intpular  addiny  and  ftiUiny 
machifttH  help  dirrhp  student  accuracy  and  xfutd. 


Biarroiaghs 
•  #  Corporation 

'NEW  DIMENSIONS  j  in  dfvlnmU-u  and  data  iirorcxtitnii  KyateniH' 


BURROUGHS  CORPORATION.  BURROUGHS  DIVISION.  DETROIT  32.  MICHIGAN 


Vlranr  »t  nd  me  cumpItU  injurrmition  on  liurrouyhit  tquiptm  ni  for  tmehiny 
purposm. 
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THE  PROBLEM  CLINIC  continues  to  survive,  but  only  by  the  narrowest  of 
margins.  We  appeal  once  more  to  our  readers:  Loose  your  grip  on  those 
problems  that  you’re  clutching  so  tightly  and  let  your  fellow  teachers  have  a 
crack  at  solving  them.  Mail  your  problem(s)  and/or  suggested  solution(s) 
to  other  teachers’  problems  to  Problem  Clinic,  Business  Education  World, 
330  West  42  Street,  New  York  36,  N.  Y,  Our  contest  awards:  The  best  problem 
submitted  to  us  by  next  May  1  will  win  $10,  the  second  best  $5;  the  best 
solution  will  win  $25,  the  second  best  $15. 

Here’s  a  problem  that  is  accompanied  by  its  owm  answer,  but  the  sender 
feels  that  some  of  you  may  have  a  better  one: 

There  is  a  type  of  installment  borrowing  problem  that  consumer  eco¬ 
nomics  teachers  should  be  familiar  with,  so  that  they  can  alert  their 
students  to  the  pitfalls  of  such  transactions.  Here  are  two  problems  of 
this  type— actual  cases  taken  from  real  life: 

1.  Suppose  that  you  walk  into  a  new  car  dealer’s  showroom  and  a 
floor  salesman  offers  you  this  private  deal:  “Drive  away  a  new  car— no 
cash  needed,  no  down  payment  required.  I’ll  buy  the  car  for  you— give 
you  $3,000.  Just  pay  off  the  debt  at  $50  monthly,  both  principal  and 
interest  at  10  per  cent  included,  for  as  long  as  necessary.” 

2.  Suppose  you  want  to  buy  an  acre  in  the  country.  The  owner  offers 
you  these  terms:  “The  price  of  the  acre  is  $4,400.  You  need  pay  only 
$40  monthly,  both  principal  and  interest  at  6  per  cent  included,  for  as 
long  as  necessary.” 

It  is  immediately  apparent  that  neither  simple-interest  nor  constant- 
ratio  formulas  will  solve  these  problems.  Two  unknowns  are  involved— 
the  amount  of  the  interest  in  dollars  and  the  number  of  installment  pay¬ 
ments.  What  methods  can  be  used  to  solve  such  problems? 

Since  the  calculations  required  for  solution  are  not  simple,  a  method 
of  estimating  the  number  of  payments  is  needed.  This  method  must  be 
so  simple  that  anyone  might  use  it  on  the  spot,  while  the  proposed  trans¬ 
action  is  being  discussed  by  the  parties  concerned.  1  suggest  the  following 
method,  which  seems  to  be  reliable  in  arriving  at  approximate  answers: 

Take  the  case  given  in  Problem  1.  If  there  were  no  interest,  the  mini¬ 
mum  time  in  which  the  debt  could  be  paid  would  be  3000/50,  or  60 
months.  Then  consider  that  the  first  month’s  interest  is  $2.5  (one-twelfth 
of  the  yearly  interest  of  $300)  and  it  can  never  be  higher.  If  it  never 
got  lower,  $25  a  month  would  always  be  applied  to  the  principal;  thus, 
3,000/25,  or  120  months,  would  be  the  maximum  time  required  to  pay 
the  debt.  Hence,  every  payment  of  principal  is  bound  to  fall  between 
these  two  extremes  of  $25  and  $.50.  The  average  of  the  two  figures  is 
$37.50;  then  3,000 /37..50  =  80  months,  the  approximate  number  of 
months  needed  to  pay  the  debt. 

This  rough  estimate,  which  misses  the  actual  number  of  payments 
(about  83.5)  by  only  3*/^  months,  is  accurate  enough  to  make  the  pros¬ 
pective  debtor  realize  that  he  will  be  in  for  about  seven  years  of  pay¬ 
ments  and  $1,000  interest  if  he  goes  for  the  deal. 

A  similar  estimate  for  Problem  2  gives  151  +  payments  (the  actual 
number  is  about  160)— close  enough  to  sound  a  warning  to  the  prospective 
debtorl 

Can  you  find  a  better  method  of  estimation?  Remember,  it  must  be 
simple  enough  to  be  calculated  on  the  spot;  a  long,  complicated  algebraie 
solution  is  of  no  practical  value. 

ENOCH  J.  HAGA 
Vacaville,  Calif. 


SECRET  OF 
A  SECRETARY’S 


^msin^TiK 


Thi  orifinol  (riy  irostr  point 
—  olwoys  bill  for  otosing. 


The  girl  who  uses  her 
head  for  something  more 
than  wearing  the  latest 
hair  style  hates  SLOPPY 
STRIKEOVERS  like  an 
opera  singer  hates 
rock  ‘n’  roll. 

That's  why  girls 
with  high  I.Q.’s  use 
A.W.Faber  EraserStiks 
—those  slim,  trim, 
pencil-shaped  white- 
polished  beauties— that 
let  them  erase  without 
a  trace. 

EraserStik  gives  you 
the  right  point  to  take  out  a  single 
letter  without  smearing  the  whole 
word.  No  Secretary  worth  her  weekly 
paycheck  would  ever  dream  of  giving 
up  her  EraserStik.  How  about  you? 
When  you  go  out  to  lunch  pick  up 
some  EraserStiks. 


Which  point  do  you  profnrT 

Slender,  Medium  or  Blunt  ....The  choice 
is  yours.  EraserStik  7099  and  7099B  can 
he  easily  pointed  with  a  mechanical  or 
hand  sharpener  to  suit  your  taste. 
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A.W.Faber  SraserSt/zccau  sttvi^  u.s.a.  7099 


,f_0/  mm? 

Than  qat  tha  naw  R-Kiva — lightwalqht, 
portabla,  with  many  uias  in  offica 
and  homa.  IO"h  i  12*'  t  I5"l;  holds 
lattar  siia  tha  12"  way,  laqal  liia  tha 
IS"  way.  Stronq,  corruqatad  fibra 
board  with  handy  ^'tota"  opaninqi  front, 
sida  and  raar  for  aaiy  handling.  Raad-at-a- 
qlanca  Indai  araa.  Attractiva,  fada-proof  finish. 

2-^ufZ  FILE 


BANKERS  BOX  C0..Dept.  BEW12 

"VIS'*  2607  North  25th  Ave.  FranKlln  Park.  III. 


SOHO  PLASTIC  SEAT 
AND  BACK  -  Engineered 
for  individual  fit,  per¬ 
fect  typing  posture  and 
comfort.  Back  assembly 
adjusts  in  or  out-up  or 
down.  Seat  height  ad¬ 
justment  from  15"  to 
22''.  Contour  shaped 
seats  and  backs  in  choice 
of  decorator  colors.  Ex¬ 
ceptionally  sturdy  con¬ 
struction. 

H'rtfe  for  full  partieu- 
lar»  and  10-day  FREK 
TRIAL. 


Typitt’t 

^  Potlure  j 

Chair  % 

No.  17 


DESKS  or  AMERlCA/nc 


The  heavier  weight,  ' 
better  balance,  and  ^ 
sturdier  construe-  vl  *  y 

tion  of  this  lead-  « 

ing  plastic-topped  a 

desk  is  praised  by 
commercial  teach-  h 

ers  everywhere.  #  |  lo  Modular  Typini 

Remember  -  no  '>•••' 

desk  material  ab-  Adjutlsblo  Chair 

sorbs  typing  sound  and  vibration  better 
than  wood!  Write  for  free  catalog. 

Thr  complete  line  of  tchool  furniture. 
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What  YOU  Need 
Is  a  Secretary! 


Many  of  your  routine  chores  can  he  done 
just  as  efliciently  by  student-secretaries 


M.  A.  KILEY 

George  Mason  Jr.-Sr.  High  School,  Falls  Church.  Va 


■pv  O  YOU  ENVY  the  big  tycoon? 

Do  you  wish  you  had  a  sec¬ 
retary  to  take  care  of  all  that  clerical 
work  that  sometimes  seems  about  to 
swamp  you?  Well,  really,  the  solution 
is  simple.  Get  yourself  a  secretary. 
How?  Where?  Look  at  your  owai 
class— the  right  person  is  there,  wait¬ 
ing.  It’s  as  easy  as  that. 

“But  I  can’t  tnist  my  students  to 
do  my  work,”  you  moan.  Think  a 
minute.  Couldn’t  you  “trust ’’  your  stu¬ 
dents  to  collect  that  homework  or  to 
return  those  test  papers?  Certainly 
you  could;  and  you  could  use  the 
time  you  save  for  teaching,  observing, 
or  demonstrating  to  your  class.  A  re¬ 
sponsible  student  could  also  check  at¬ 
tendance  for  you  daily,  remind  you 
to  check  on  students  who  have  been 
absent  and  advise  them  of  the  work 
covered  during  their  absence.  It’s 
easy!  And  it  lifts  some  of  the  burden¬ 
some  detail  work  from  your  shoul¬ 
ders,  to  say  nothing  of  giving  future 
.secretaries  a  little  “on-the-job”  train¬ 
ing  in  assuming  responsibility.  (Also, 
they’ll  love  it.) 

Being  your  secretary  will  be  a  job 
v\’ith  prestige  for  your  students,  too. 
Rotate  the  work,  so  that  all  stu¬ 
dents  who  you  think  are  ready  will 
l)e  able  to  participate,  and  you’ll  be 
giving  students  an  opportunity  to  feel 
that  they’re  a  part  of  an  important 
job— keeping  the  class  running  eflB- 
ciently. 


“Well,”  you  say,  “just  how  do  I 
choose  my  secretary?”  There  are  cer¬ 
tain  traits  that  every  gofxl  secretary' 
should  have— agretxl?  We  teach  the 
importance  of  cultivating  these  traits 
in  all  our  cl.isses.  So  iu)w,  when  we 
are  alxnit  to  select  a  swretary  for 
ourselves,  we  would  insist  on:  respon¬ 
sibility,  loyalty,  accuracy,  a  pleasant 
attitude  toward  the  job,  and  the  abil¬ 
ity'  to  work  imder  pressure. 

After  a  few  weeks,  you  can  iden¬ 
tify  those  students  who  you  feel  are 
capable.  Now  let’s  look  at  some  of 
the  duties  they  might  handle  for  you, 
including  a  few  that  we’ve  already 
mentioned: 

•  Checking  the  daily  attendance. 

•  Preparing  the  daily  absentee  re¬ 
port  for  the  office. 

•  Reminding  you  to  check  excuses 
of  students  who  have  bc*en  absent. 

•  Collecting  homework  and  ar¬ 
ranging  it  in  order.  (At  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  each  student  might  be  as¬ 
signed  a  number,  which  he  is  to  in¬ 
clude,  along  with  his  name,  on  every 
paper  he  submits.  The  student-secre¬ 
tary  can  quickly  arrange  papers  in 
numbered  order). 

•  Informing  you  (in  writing)  of 
those  who  fail  to  do  their  homework, 
by  attaching  a  note  to  the  sheaf  of 
homework  papers. 

•  Collecting  work  to  be  graded  or 
filed. 

•  Returning  graded  papers. 
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•  W’Ikmi  luxcssai  y,  c'ollwting  vvork- 
lM)ok  money, 

•  Advising  students  who  liave  been 
absent  of  the  work  covered  during 
their  absence. 

•  Checking  to  be  sure  that  books, 
brushes,  etc.,  are  returned  at  the  end 
of  class. 

•  Keeping  desk  pen  filled  and  pen¬ 
cils  sharpened. 

I  realize  that,  at  this  point,  you’re 
thinking  tluit  all  these  duties  will  take 
time  from  the  student-secretary’s 
classwork.  Well,  why  not  select  more 
than  one  responsible  student  and  as¬ 
sign  a  few  duties  to  each,  rotating  the 
duties  from  time  to  time?  Then  no 
student-secretary  will  need  to  take 
more  th;m  three  or  four  minutes  for 
her  allotted  jobs.  Some  duties  would, 
of  course,  take  longer— such  proce¬ 
dures  as  filing  students’  papers,  post¬ 
ing  materials  on  the  bulletin  board, 
and  recording  timing  scores  on  charts, 
for  instanc'e.  But  students  are  of¬ 
ten  willing  to  come  in  for  a  few  min¬ 
utes  after  sch(X)l  in  order  to  assist 
you. 

Look  back  at  tlie  original  list  and 
be  honest;  Aren’t  these  jobs  so  routine 
that  anyone  could  be  trained  to  do 
them,  and  do  tlunn  well?  And  what  a 
heavenly  relief  for  you! 

Since  you  can’t  grow  that  extra  set 
of  hands,  why  not  let  a  student-sec¬ 
retary  provide  them  for  you?  I  think 
j'ou’ll  be  glad  you  did. 
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ELECTRIC  TYPEWRITER 
COMPARISON  CHART 

Smith 

Corona 

Brand 

A 

Brand 

B 

Brand 

C 

Brand 

0 

AUTOMATIC  MARGINS 
(one-hand,  one-step  operation) 

/ 

/ 

ON-OFF  SIGNAL  LIGHT 

/ 

ERROR  CONTROL 

(eases  corrections,  line  justification) 

/ 

PAGE  GAGE 

(accurately  indicates  bottom  margin) 

/ 

/ 

KEYBOARD  SLOPE 
(fits  natural  finger  movement) 

/ 

CUSHIONED  TOUCH 
(ends  fingertip  jar  at  stroke  end) 

/ 

WORLD’S  FASTEST 

ELECTRIC  TYPEWRITER 

/ 

e 


Fastest  performance!  Helps  students  learn  faster,  type 
faster.  Finest  features!  Makes  teaching  and  learning 
easier.  First  in  value!  Trouble-free  performance  even 
when  used  constantly.  Compare  the  Smith-Corona  Elec¬ 
tric  with  the  rest,  and  you’ll  see  why  it’s  rated  best! 
Call  your  nearest  Smith-Corona  representative  for  a 
demon.stration. 

SMITH-CORONA 

Electric 
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1.  Orienting  the 
Beginning  Teacher 

I.  DAVID  SATLOW  / Thomas  Jefferson  High  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 


ITH  THE  SHARP  increase  in 
enrollments  in  secondary 
sc-h(H>ls,  one  of  the  most  pressing  prob¬ 
lems  facing  the  department  head  is 
that  of  orienting  the  newly  apjiointed 
teacher.  What  makes  this  problem 
jiarticnlarly  serious  is  that  the  sc'ojx* 
of  the  department  head’s  normal  ac¬ 
tivities  is  so  vast  and  the  netnls  of  the 
beginning  teacher  are  so  great  that  it 
is  very  easy  for  the  sniHMA'isor  to  ex¬ 
tend  himself  in  one  direction  and 
ignore  the  other.  The  dangers  im¬ 
plicit  in  confining  .supervisory  effort 
to  one  phase  of  the  job  are  the  best 
reasons  for  the  piirsnanc'e  of  a  dual 
course  of  action,  one  in  which  the  su¬ 
pervisor  consc'iotisly  guides  the  efforts 
of  the  new  teacher  while  attending  to 
the  normally  exixx.'ted  demands  on 
his  own  time  and  thought.  Neglecting 
the  l)eginner  will  create  many  instruc¬ 
tional,  administrative,  and  supervisory 
problems  that  will  have  lasting  ef¬ 
fects;  on  the  other  hand,  ignoring  the 
nsnal  demands  of  the  job  may  sound 
the  death  knell  for  an  exceptionally 
fine  supervisory  program  that  has 
taken  vears  to  develop. 

This  article  will  attempt  to  outline 
a  course  of  action  with  iM’ginning 
U'achers  that  takes  the  dual  res'ixm- 
sibilitit*s  into  consideration.  The  un¬ 
derlying  philosophy  is  based  on  the 
doctrines  of  mental  hygiene  and  hu¬ 
man  relations.  We  who  espoiLse  the 
observance  of  these  principles  in  the 
classroom  should  not  overl(K)k  the  fact 
that  the>'  also  apply  to  oiu  deidings 
\^•ith  the  members  of  our  staff. 


What  do  these  principlt^s  imply? 
PiLsically,  that  we  are  to  think  in 
terms  of  enc'ouraging  the  beginner 
and  nnderstanding  the  problems  that 
he.set  him  in  his  efforts  to  adjust  to  a 
new  situation.  \  sympathetic  under¬ 
standing  will  encourage  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  splendid  human  iKung  who 
will  act  as  a  superior  cTa.ssroom  guide 
for  young  people. 

By  laying  the  proper  foundation, 
we  will  inspire  the  new  teacher  with 
proft'ssional  zeal  and  with  a  desire  for 
professional  growth.  By  being  affable 
and  interested  in  the  new  appointee’s 
progri'ss,  we  will  instill  confidence  in 
him— and,  as  a  result,  he  will  turn  to 
us  with  his  problems.  And  when  he 
knows  that  there  is  someone  to  whom 
he  can  tiun  without  fear  of  “punish¬ 
ment,”  his  adjustment  will  be  a 
sjxx'dy  one;  mortxiver,  minor  prob¬ 
lems  will  Ix^  dissipated  Ixdore  they 
have  a  chance  to  fester  and  become 
major  ones.  These  ideals  may  sound 
lofty.  They  are  not;  from  a  purely 
pragmatic  point  of  view,  they  “pay 
off.” 

In  terms  of  actual  practice,  the 


constniclive  supervisor  will  pursue  a 
jxdicy  of  orientation,  anticipation,  and 
guidanc't*.  He  will  thus  eliminate 
muddling  and  reduce  stumbling  by 
the  Ix’ginner. 

Greeting  the  New  Teacher 

To  translate  all  the  foregoing  into 
practice,  let  us  follow  the  new  teach¬ 
er  on  his  tour  of  duty.  At  the  time  of 
his  appointment,  the  newcomer  is 
baffled.  He  has  a  number  of  ques¬ 
tions,  both  maj»>r  and  minor,  the  in- 


A  hearty  handshake  will  make  the 
tww  teacher  feel  that  he  “belongs' 
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ORIENTING 
THE  BEGINNING  TEACHER 
(continued) 


(Uvr  the  new  teacher  materials 
•'ll  need,  but  don't  overload  him 


significant  often  obscuring  llic  signifi¬ 
cant.  It  is  at  this  point  that  the  depart¬ 
ment  head  can  exercise  wisdom  by 
making  the  newcomer  feel  at  home. 

In  tlie  first  plac-e,  it  is  well  for  the 
department  head  to  set  aside  what¬ 
ever  is  on  his  schedule  and  greet  the 
new  teacher.  The  greeting  should  not 
merely  take  tJie  form  of  a  cold,  “How 
do  you  do?”  Actually  extending  the 
hand  of  friendship  is  symbolic  of  a 
relationship  that  is  being  establislied; 
offering  a  scat  to  the  new  department 
member  will  put  him  at  his  ease;  ex¬ 
pressing  pleasure  at  having  him  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  school  and  entering 
into  conversation  with  him  will  make 
him  realize  tliat  he’ll  be  working  with 
a  human  being  rather  than  confronting 
a  formidable  figure. 

A  brief  e.xplanation  about  the 
school  and  the  work  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  will  help  orient  the  novice.  The 
main  point  to  bear  in  mind  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  initial  meeting  is  that 
the  expression  of  a  broad  philosophy 
will  register,  but  dwelling  on  minute 
detiiils  will  tend  to  confuse  the  teach¬ 
er  and  will  throw  things  out  of  their 
proixjr  perspt'ctive. 

The  general  pattern  of  the  school 
day,  of  departmental  offerings,  and  of 
teacher  programming  miglit  be  de¬ 
scribed.  Copies  of  the  syllabi  cover¬ 
ing  the  grades  to  be  taught  by  the 
teacher  might  be  given  him,  together 
with  samples  of  the  textlxKjks  to  be 
used  by  his  students  and  the  teach¬ 
er’s  manuals  accompanying  tliese 
books.  In  addition,  several  of  tlie  more 
significant  bulletins  develoiMxl  by  the 
dc'partmcnt  might  be  prc^sciited  to 
him.  A  word  of  caution  is  in  order 
here;  The  cpiantity  of  materials  given 
to  the  new'  teacher  should  l)e  kept  to 
a  minimum.  A  few  materials  will  help 
him;  a  large  cpiantity  will  submerge 
him! 

Since;  one  of  the  questions  in  the 
mind  of  the  newcomer  is,  “W’hat 
grade's  will  I  l>e  teaching?”  the  de¬ 
partment  head  might  provide  the 
teacher  with  his  program— if  the  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  picparc'd;  if  not,  the 
.snpervi.sor  should  give  the  new  teach¬ 
er  an  idea  of  the  grades  and  t>pes  of 
classes  he  will  probably  be  teaching. 

In  this  comiection,  the  department 
head  should  realize  that  maximum 
growth  and  minimum  damage  will  be 
achieved  if  a  beginning  teacher’s  pro¬ 
gram  consists  of  normal  classes  and 
has  two  prc'parations— cei-tainly  no 
more  than  three. 

In  addition,  it  would  be  well  to 
work  out  the  program  in  such  a  way 


that  the  new  teacher  will  Ik*  able  to 
sit  in  rc'gnlarly  on  the  class  of  an  ex- 
periencccl  colleague  teaching  a  grade 
identical  witli  one  of  those  on  the 
novice’s  program.  .\n  expedient  of  tliis 
kind  will  serve  several  purposes; 

•  It  will  give  the  new  teacher  an 
idea  of  the  scoi)e  of  Ic'sson  coverage 
—a  serious  problem  for  beginners. 

•  It  will  acejuaint  liim  with  certain 
tc'aching  devices— tricks-of-the-trade 
that,  because  of  time  limitations,  can¬ 
not  c'oncc'ivably  be  inclndc'd  in  col¬ 
lege  methods  courses. 

•  It  will  make  him  aware  of  the 
ways  in  which  the  experienced  teach- 
c'r  handles  the  practical  problems  of 
classroom  administration. 

•  It  will  orient  him  to  the  w’ay  in 
w  hich  his  school  treats  topics  that  can 
be  handled  in  any  of  several  ways. 

The  supervisor  might  request  a  de¬ 
partment  member  to  act  as  mentor  or 
’  big  brother”  to  the  new  teacher.  In 
this  way,  the  newcomer,  who  is  like¬ 
ly  to  feel  embarrassed  at  having  to 
turn  to  the  department  head  for  in¬ 
formation  concerning  the  school’s 
rules  and  regulations,  practices  and 
priK-edures,  w  ill  get  up-to-the-minute 
briefing  on  a  daily  basis.  When  the 
“big  brother”  or  “buddy”  is  about  to 
attend  to  a  certain  task  in  his  home 
room,  he  explains  it  to  the  novice. 
And  the  “buddy”  system  is  effective 
for  another  reason;  The  department 
head  who  has  been  away  from  the 
home-room  situation  for  a  number  of 
years  may  have  forgotten  some  of  tlu* 
routines;  in  fact,  he  may  never  have 
served  as  home-room  teacher  in  his 
prt'sent  scIkxiI  and  may  therefore  Ix’ 
unfamiliar  with  the  details  of  the  op¬ 
eration  of  the  school’s  system. 

The  assignment  of  a  “buddy”  pro¬ 
vides  the  exix’rieiiced  teacher  with 
an  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of 


Assigning  an  experienced  teacher 
as  the  new  teacher’s  “buddy” 
will  save  a  lot  of  headaches 
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leadership;  it  brings  about  a  greater 
degree  of  sociability  among  staff 
members— and  it  relieves  the  depart¬ 
ment  head  of  the  necessity  to  attend 
to  minute  details  that  art'  not  partic¬ 
ularly  germane  to  the  smooth  func¬ 
tioning  of  the  department. 

In  addition  to  serving  as  adviser  o;i 
!u)me-r(K>m  details,  the  “big  brother” 
will  inevitably  be  briefing  the  new 
entrant  on  departmental  matters,  ad¬ 
vising  him  of  matters  on  which  the  de¬ 
partment  has  adoptrxl  official  policy, 
or  informing  him  of  supplementary 
materials  developed  or  tests  devised 
hy  the  department  that  arc  available 
to  any  staff  member.  Pointers  like 
these  will  enable  the  new  member  to 
concentrate  on  other  asptvts  of  his 
pri'paration. 

Lesson  Planning 

The  beginning  teacher  dot's  not 
realize  how'  little  one  should  attempt 
in  a  lesson.  I’rc.sh  from  college  classes 
or  from  graduate  school,  where  he 
was  retjuired  to  study  several  chap¬ 
ters  at  a  time,  he  fails  to  comprelu'iid 
that  the  quantity  of  work  high  school 
students  can  absorb  in  any  one  les-son 
is  limited.  Moreover,  the  beginning 
teacher  has  to  reorient  his  thinking 
about  the  nature  of  homework.  At 
wllege,  the  assignment  called  for 
reading  in  preparation  for  the  next 
day’s  st'ssion;  but  the  high  selux)!  as¬ 
signment  provides  reading  and  prac¬ 
tice'  on  what  has  alrt'ady  bte'n  dcvel- 
oix'd  in  class.  \ot  only  dex's  the  Ix'- 
ginner  need  orientation  to  this  point 
of  view;  he  must  also  be  kel  to  see  all 
its  implications. 

Toward  the  realization  of  proper 
instruction  in  the  classroom,  the  de¬ 
partment  head  can  render  valuable 
service  by  assisting  the  new  teacher 
with  his  lesson  planning.  The  teacher 
will  appreciate  it,  and  the  dejiart- 
nx'iit  head  will  find  the  proec'dure 
rewarding. 

Exactly  what  would  this  kind  of  as¬ 
sistance  accomplish?  In  the  first  platx’, 
it  w<)uld  insure  adequate  coverage  of 
the  ground,  avoiding  the  extremes  of 
too  much  or  t(X)  little  coverage.  In  the 
st'cond  place,  the  phrasing  of  the 
t('aeher’s  questions  and  the  appropri¬ 
ateness  of  the  practice'  materi  ils 
would  be  verified.  These'  two  arenas 
ve.x  the  beginning  teacher  more  than 
any  others. 

Obviously,  no  two  beginners  are 
alike;  each  has  his  envn  stre'ngths  and 
weaknesses.  When  the  superriserr  sits 
elown  with  the  tencher  to  ge)  over  the 
le'sson  plans,  senne  form  of  informal 


discussion  invariably  ensues.  With  one 
teachec,  a  motivating  ele'vice  might  be 
in  order;  with  another,  the  prt'cise 
phrasing  of  the  lesson  aim  might  he 
eonsidt'ied;  with  still  another,  the 
use  of  the  c'halkboard  might  be  dis¬ 
cussed.  With  none  of  them,  howt'ver, 
would  every  phase  of  the  lesson  be 
criticized.  Our  purpose  should  never 
be  to  impress  beginning  teachers  with 
onr  superior  wisdom;  rather,  it  should 
be  to  help  them  improve.  Pointing  out 
t(X)  many  .shortcomings  will  only  dis¬ 
courage  novices. 

We  will  acc'omplish  much  more  by 
confining  our  efforts  to  selecting  one 
aspect  in  need  of  improvement  and 
conc't'ntrating  on  it.  As  the  teacher 
show's  progrr'ss  in  the  lesson  segment 
that  was  calk'd  to  his  attention,  we 
might  proc't't'd  to  another  segment. 
In  this  way,  progress  becomes  pain¬ 
less. 

When  the  proper  rapport  has  been 
establisht'd,  the  supervisor  will  find 
the  teacher  himself  suggesting  the 
succeeding  steps  in  verification  of  les¬ 
son  plans.  When  the  expression  of  a 
need  comes  from  the  teacher,  the 
prospects  for  progress  are  greater 
than  when  the  steps  in  the  solution  of 
the  probk'm  of  planning  are  broken 
down  by  the  supervisor.  The  laws  of 
learning  by  students,  as  influenced 
by  the  felt  neetls  of  the  leariu'r,  ap¬ 
ply  w’ith  equal  force  to  the  heginning 
teacher  in  his  attt'mpts  to  perfect  his 
skill  in  lesson  planning. 

The  siqx'rvisor  shoidd  Ire  <iuick  to 
notice  any  and  all  improvements  on 
the  beginner’s  part  and  should  make 
a  ixrint  of  praising  such  improvements, 
kind  words  have  a  most  heartwarming 
I'ffrx't  during  this  critical  peritxl.  We 
should  take  nothing  for  granted;  we 
never  realize  how  much  disc'Oiirage- 
ment  results  from  the  beginner’s  at¬ 
tempts  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
job.  Uidike  the  novice  in  so  many 
oth<*r  fields,  the  new  teacher  cannot 
r(  trace  his  footstcqrs  the  ne.xt  day, 
since  he  is  teaching  a  different  lesson 
each  day;  therefore,  his  tensions  are 
\ery  great.  Consc'quently,  a  kind  re¬ 
mark  steadies  him,  a  word  of  praise 
makes  him  aware  that  there  are  some 
things  that  he  is  doing  well  and 
encourages  him  during  this  trying 
pc'riod. 

Observation  of  Instruction 

Lt'sson  planning  is  one  thing;  lesson 
instruction  is  an  entirely  different 
matter.  Even  the  teacher  who  has  de¬ 
veloped  flawless  plans  may  experi¬ 
ence  difficulty  translating  flx'm  into 


The  neiv  teacher,  who  may  still 
he  thinking  in  terms  of  college, 
needs  help  in  his  lesson  planning 
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acti(Mi  in  the  classr(H)ni.  It  is  for  tliis 
reason  tliat  actual  visits  to  the  l)e- 
liinner’s  class  Ixx-oine  necessary. 

The  visiting  program  should  Ik‘ 
handhxl  most  delicately.  Even  ex¬ 
perienced  teachers  often  feel  uneasy 
when  the  sujKTvisor  Ls  sitting  in  the 
rear  of  tlu"  r(M)m  for  the  purjiose  of 
observing  their  teaching  perfonnanc-e; 
although  they  may  he  putting  across 
an  exceptionally  giHxl  h*sson,  the 
presence  of  the  visitor  still  tends  to 
increase  the  flow  of  their  adrenalin. 

It  is  little  wonder  that  some  teacluTS 
rcTer  to  such  visits  as  “visitations  ”! 

If  such  is  the  rt'ac-tion  of  the  e*x- 
ix*rieix-(*<l  teacher,  how  much  more 
intens<‘  can  we  (*xpi“ct  this  reaction  to 
lx*  (Ml  the  part  of  the  novice!  \o  mat¬ 
ter  how'  often  we  tell  him  not  to  lx* 
upset,  that  we  merely  want  to  see 
how  well  he  is  getting  along,  and  to 
determine  how  w'e  can  lx*  of  help  to 
him,  he  will  still  lx*  un(*asy.  Being 
awarr^  of  his  inadetpiaeit^,  he  is  over¬ 
come  by  a  feeling  of  insecurity  that 
t(*nds  to  make  him  rec*oil  at  tlx* 
tlxxight  of  having  his  “boss”  walk 
into  his  room. 

The  visiting  program  should,  there¬ 
fore,  lx*  characteri/.t*d  by  gradualism. 
On  his  ver\’  first  visit,  the  de^iartinent 
h«ul  should  confine  him.self  to  drop¬ 
ping  in  casually  for  a  fraction  of  a 
minute  to  delivt*r  something  to  the 
teacher  and  whLsiH*r,  “Sorry*  to  inter¬ 
rupt.  but  I  WiUit  to  get  this  to  you  and 
didn’t  want  to  ri.sk  sending  it  with  a 
inesstMiger.”  Once:  this  mission  is  com¬ 
pleted,  the  suix*rvisor  should  turn  on 
his  heel  and  Imve.  The  very  sight  of 
him,  if  only  for  a  brief  ix*ri(xl  of  time, 
is  in  itself  a  nerve-wracking  exjx'ri- 


ence  for  the  teacher.  Even  the  calm¬ 
est  of  lx*ginners  is  nerx’ous  at  such  a 
time. 

week  or  so  later,  when  reviewing 
a  lesson  plan  witli  the  Ix'ginner,  the 
suix*rvisor  might  c-omment  casually, 
“This  looks  g(MHl!  I’d  like  to  drop  in  on 
you  to  see  how  the  lesson  works  out.” 
lie  should  permit  the  teacher  to  sug¬ 
gest  which  cliLSs  should  lx*  visited 
(assuming  that  the  novice  is  teach¬ 
ing  two  or  three  classes  of  the  same 
gradt*).  The  sujxi-v’isor  should  con¬ 
clude  the  c-onversation  with  a  sort  of 
general  promi.se  like,  “Fine.  I’ll  try  to 
lx*  there.”  A  statt*ment  of  this  kind 
leaves  the  door  open— in  the  evmt 
that  something  uuforest*t*n  prevents 
the  visit,  the  teacher  will  not  feel  let 
down.  But  only  something  unavoid¬ 
able  should  prevent  the  department 
head  from  keeping  his  appointment. 

VN'hen  lx;  d(H*s  visit  the  class,  the 
superv  isor  should  look  pleasant,  avoid 
taking  notes,  aixl  make  his  stay  very 
brief.  The  purix>se  of  the  visit  should 
be  twofold:  to  acclimate  the  novice 
to  the  presence  of  an  “outsider”  in 
tlx*  classroom  aixl  to  gt*t  an  overall 
impression  of  the  teacher’s  cla.s.sroom 
manner.  The  first  purpose  will  be  de- 
featt*d  by  au  exteixU*tl  visit;  the  sec¬ 
ond  does  not  rerpiire  one.  The  siiper- 
visor  shoidd  leave  by  the  rear  door. 

When  meeting  the  teacher  later 
in  the  day  or  .sometime  the  following 
day— but  not  by  prearranged  appoint¬ 
ment— the  suix*rvisor  should  t*xpre.ss 
pleasure  at  the  way  the  beginner  is 
adjusting  him.self  to  the  new  situation 
and  ix)int  out  six'cifically  some  of  the 
fine  tilings  he  obs(*rved,  taking  partic¬ 
ular  pains  to  comment  on  the  six*cific 


les.son-plan  items  that  initiated  the 
v'isit.  Since  the  brevity  of  the  visit 
did  not  give  the  visitor  an  opportunity 
to  see  the  total  picture,  he  might  well 
comment,  “Tell  me,  w’hat  happened 

after  I  left?  How  did - work 

out?”  (^iK*stions  like  the.se  tend  to  in¬ 
spire  a  c-onfidential  relationship  and 
will  invariably  lead  the  teacher  to 
ask  advit*t*  on  how  to  handle  oix* 
problem  or  another,  how  to  improve 
his  presentation,  (luestioning,  drill,  or 
application.  And  it’s  always  lx*st  to 
have  the  (piestions  come  from  the 
teacher! 

.All  this  does  not  prec*lude  the  su¬ 
pervisor  from  oflering  suggestions  on 
any  phase  of  teaching  not  raised  by 
the  teacher’s  (luestions.  Such  sugges¬ 
tions  should,  however,  relate  to  the 
more  significant  aspects  of  tlx*  teach¬ 
er’s  work— preferably  only  one  asptx't, 
in  fact.  We  cannot  remedy  all  failings 
at  one  time;  we  should  be  seltx-tive 
in  those  we  tackle. 

-Another  brief  visit  might  follow  a 
week  later.  The  visits  shoidd  lead  to 
more  meaningful  appraisal  of  the 
teacher’s  plans  and  to  informal  discus¬ 
sions  of  cla.s.sroom  problems  faced  by 
the  teacher.  The  discussions  should 
take  cognizance  of  problems  previous¬ 
ly  fact*d  and  of  solutions  attempts!. 

Longer  visits  shindd  have  as  tlu*ir 
aim  an  exploration  of  the  degree  to 
which  the  cla.s.sn)om  probk*ms  rtxog- 
nizt*tl  earlier  have  lxx*n  solvtxl.  They 
should  also  set*k  to  discover  the  basic 
teaching  techniipie  that  should  be 
tackled.  Here,  it  Ixxomes  most  impor¬ 
tant  for  the  suix*rv’isor  to  take  on  one 
thing  at  a  time.  -All  ixrst-lesson  confer- 
<*ncx‘s  and  reports  should  include 
words  of  praise  for  all  the  sound  prac¬ 
tice's  observed,  should  tackle  oidy 
one  weakness,  analyze  it,  and  suggest 
ways  in  which  it  can  lx*  overcome. 
SuKseipient  visits  should  look  for 
growth  in  overc*oming  weakix*sses 
previously  disc-ussed  and  suggest  the 
ne.xt  area  in  which  a  design  for  im¬ 
provement  is  calk'd  for.  The  policy  of 
gradualism  thus  helps  build  the  be¬ 
ginner  into  the  master  teacher  we 
hope  to  hav'e  in  our  midst  soon. 

Other  Forms  of  Assistance 

In  the  c'ourse  of  the  informal  confer¬ 
ence's  with  the  beginning  teacher,  the 
department  head  will  find  (xxasiou  to 
familiarize  him  with  the  instnictional 
materials  available  and  to  render 
guidance  in  the  c'onstruc'tion  of  tests 
and  examinations.  .As  a  marking  periixl 
(Continued  on  pace  31) 


When  ohseninp  the  new  teacher  in  the  classroom,  make  tjonr  visit  brief 
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BEULAH  WINFREY 

School  of  the  Ozarks,  Point  Lookout,  Mo. 

jr\  O  YOU  HAVE  difficulty  teach¬ 
ing  duplicating  effectively  and 
keeping  track  of  classroom  supplies? 
Do  you  wonder  if  your  students  will 
remember  how  to  operate  the  ma- 
c-hines?  If  you  make  your  students 
feel  that  they  are  a  vital  part  of  the 
program,  your  troubles  will  vanish. 

First,  to  create  interest  in  a  dupli¬ 
cating  project,  display  what  has  been 
done  in  previous  years.  Comment  on 
what  is  well  done,  and  suggest  how 
some  could  have  been  improved.  Re¬ 
member  the  names  of  the  students 
who  did  the  projects. 

Then  take  a  master  unit  and  let 
each  student  write  his  name,  draw  a 
picture,  or  trace  a  design  on  it.  Make 
i<  more  exciting  by  introducing  the 
different  colors  of  carbon.  Demon¬ 
strate  the  process  of  ninning  the  ma¬ 
chine.  Place  the  trial  master  on  the 
machine  and  let  each  student  have  a 
copy  of  this  first  nm. 

Let  students  make  personal  station¬ 
ery  for  their  first  project.  They  will 
have  to  select  a  design  and  the  colors 
they  want  to  use  and  bring  money  to 
pay  for  the  school  supplies.  Offer 
plenty  of  help  and  advice  on  this  first 
project  so  that  it  will  be  a  success.  Af¬ 
ter  successfully  completing  something 
they  will  use,  you  will  find  them  want¬ 
ing  to  make  stationery  for  mother  or 
a  friend. 

Post  student  Projects 

Place  a  chart  of  the  .steps  in  using 
your  duplicator  on  the  wall  so  that 
they  can  readily  refer  to  it.  Post  fin- 
ishtxl  projects  on  the  bulletin  btxird 
near  the  door.  You  will  be  amazed 
how  many  other  students  wall  look  at 
the  projects  and  want  to  learn  to  use 
the  duplicator.  Show  visitors  your  bul¬ 
letin  board  displays,  too. 

Acquaint  your  students  with  the 
supplies  kept  in  the  supply  cabinet. 
Have  your  office  practic'C  class  take 
inventory  of  the  supplies  on  hand  and 
type  a  report.  Describe  the  business 
forms  V'ou  are  going  to  need  and  let 
the  students  work  out  suitable  ones. 
They  can  u.se  their  initiative  in  design¬ 
ing  the  forms.  Bring  in  forms  fmm 
various  businesses,  if  possible.  The 
forms  you  use  need  not  be  exact  dup¬ 
licates  of  what  is  in  the  text;  remem¬ 
ber  that  your  students  will  find  many 
variations  in  forms  once  they  are  on 
the  job.  Some  of  the  forms  students 
might  make  are  letterhead  paper,  in¬ 


voice  forms,  purchase  requisitions,  or¬ 
der  blanks,  receiving  report  forms, 
supplies  issued,  and  job  requests. 

Have  the  students  look  up  prices  in 
supply  catalogs.  Let  them  talk  with 
compiUiy  reprc'sentatives  when  they 
call.  Students  need  to  be  aware  of  the 
cx>st  of  items  and  how  much  it  is  go¬ 
ing  to  cost  them  if  they  are  wastefid. 
Charge  cost  price  for  supplies  issued. 
Have  your  students  present  requisi¬ 
tions  to  you  when  they  think  addi¬ 
tional  supplies  should  be  ordered. 
They  take  a  great  deal  more  interest 
in  the  handling  of  supplies  when  they 
help  with  the  ordering  and  receiving. 

At  our  school  we  have  worked  out 
a  program  that  enables  students  to 
get  experience  throughout  the  sc'hool 
year.  A  student  is  assigned  to  take 
care  of  the  office-practice  room  for 
each  period  that  there  is  no  class 
there.  This  student  then  does  the  jobs 
brought  in  by  the  administration  and 
other  teachers.  A  nominal  sum  is  cred¬ 
ited  to  the  account  of  students  doing 
this  to  help  them  defray  school  ex¬ 
penses. 

Many  of  the  projects  brought  in  call 
for  the  use  of  duplicators.  The  student 
in  charge  suggests  whether  the  stencil 
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or  spirit  duplicator  would  be  best  for 
that  job.  He  asks  how  many  copies 
are  required,  how  the  job  is  to  be  set 
up,  and  so  on.  He  also  gives  the  ap¬ 
proximate  cost  of  .supplies  to  be  used. 

A  work  assignment  sheet  is  kept  so 
that  the  student  who  reix)rts  to  work 
next  knows  just  where  to  begin.  When 
a  student  completes  a  job,  he  initials 
the  work  assignment  sheet  and  places 
the  work  in  the  proper  file  until  the 
owner  calls  for  it.  When  a  master 
stencil  is  already  prepared,  we  give 
one-day  service.  When  we  are  asked 
to  type  the  stencils  or  masters  and 
run  them,  we  ask  for  three  days  since 
eiich  job  is  usually  quite  long.  Some 
students  are  always  willing  to  stay  af¬ 
ter  school  and  work  on  the  few  oc- 
easions  we  get  an  tmergency  rush 
job. 

The  students  working  in  the  office 
practit'e  room  do  much  more  than 
just  run  duplicators  during  their  work 
period.  Tliey  take  dictation,  tyxre  let¬ 
ters,  type  reports,  clean  the  room, 
check  the  machines,  and  so  on. 

In  our  community  we  are  often 
asked  to  make  invitations  for  bridal 
showers,  baby  showers,  club  meetings, 
(Continued  on  page  32) 
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Your  county  clerk's  office  may  be  less  glamorous 
than  a  courtroom,  but  it  offers  more  information 
that  can  be  put  to  practical  use  by  students 

W.  KIMBALL  HART,  JR.,  Central  Schcxjl,  Tioga  Center,  N.  Y. 


^  I  'RY  ASKING  your  business-law 
students  to  suggest  a  field  trip. 
They  will,  of  course,  want  to  .see  a 
trial-and  the  gorier  the  belter. 

practicing  attorney,  however, 
would  probably  favor  a  trip  to  the 
apparently  colorless  cttunty  clerk’s  of¬ 
fice.  The  movies  and  television  don’t 
bother  |>ortraying  the  functions  of  this 
office,  but  with  a  skillful  teacher  serv¬ 
ing  as  a  guide,  possibly  assisted  by 
an  official  or  a  personable  attorney, 
it  can  become  a  surprisingly  interest¬ 
ing  subject. 

From  the  standpoint  of  rounding 
out  a  business  educiition,  an  insight 
into  the  operations  of  the  county 
clerk’s  office  is  of  infinite  value.  Fail¬ 
ure  to  understand  its  functions  can 
lead  to  loss  of  one’s  home  or  life  sav¬ 
ings.  It  can  cause  tmtold  heartache. 
And,  although  few  people— even 
among  practitioners  of  law— claim  to 
understand  all  the  inner  workings  of 
the  county  clerk’s  office,  visiting  it 
is  a  step  in  the  direction  of  teaching 
some  law  to  the  layman,  at  least 
to  the  point  of  indicating  to  him  why 
iuid  when  he  will  need  a  lawyer. 

Students  are  always  interested  in 
their  own  homes.  George  Smith  can 
look  up  “Smith”  and  see  that  his 
parents  bought  a  home  from  John 
Doe  in  19.51.  By  consulting  a  bound 
N’olume,  he  can  read  a  photostatic 


copy  of  the  deed  and  see  that  John 
Doe  bought  his  home  from  Richard 
Roe  in  1929.  If  he  goes  back  to  the 
previous  deed,  he’ll  find  that  Richard 
Roe  purchased  the  property  from 
John  White  in  1916.  Every  student 
wants  to  play  this  game. 

Of  TOurse,  no  two  histories  will 
be  alike.  Possibly  a  particular  house 
was  not  bought  at  all,  but  was  in¬ 
herited  from  a  relative.  The  record 
of  deeds  should  then  show  the  will 
that  left  the  property  to  the  present 
owner.  Again,  the  property  may  have 
come  from  a  much  larger  parcel;  in 
fact,  if  one  goes  back  far  enough, 
this  is  certain  to  be  the  case. 

How  Far  Back? 

It  is  interesting  to  trace  the  records 
back  as  far  as  they  go.  For  the  past 
fifty  years,  most  states  have  had  laws 
lecjuiring  that  every  deed  recite  the 
deed  by  which  the  grantor  or  seller 
acquired  his  title  to  the  property.  In 
1‘arlier  years,  this  was  rarely  the  case. 
If  you’ve  traced  a  parcel  of  land  to 
a  deed  from  John  Smitli  to  RoJjert 
WTiite  in  1851,  you  must  next  find 
from  where  John  Smith  got  his  prop¬ 
erty.  All  early  records,  predating 
photographic  processes,  are  copied  in¬ 
to  the  court  records  in  longhand,  and 
the  ink  is  a  century  old.  Handwriting 
is  not  always  legible.  The  index  may 


show  t\\enty  or  more  conveyances  to 
John  Smith  between  1820  and  1851, 
and  one  must  frequently  make  a 
lengthy  study  before  determining 
w'hich  conveyance  transferred  this 
particular  lot  to  this  particular  John 
Smith.  In  the  early  deeds,  stn'ets  often 
appear  under  different  names;  in 
.some  cases,  a  particular  street  may 
not  even  have  been  in  existence.  A 
deed  may  refer  to  “a  large  oak 
stump”  that  was  there  in  1840  but 
was  almost  certainly  gone  by  the  time 
anyone  now  living  appeared  on  the 
scene. 

In  one  instance,  a  student  tractxl 
her  family’s  land  to  the  year  1850, 
only  to  find  that  prior  to  that  time 
the  county  seat  had  Ix'en  located  120 
miles  aw'ay.  The  next  I  heard,  she 
and  her  father  were  planning  a  sum¬ 
mer  trip  to  Johnstown,  Pa.,  in  order 
to  trace  her  property  further  back. 

Of  course,  the  average  purchaser 
of  a  house  need  not  be  concerned 
with  such  early  history'.  In  most  in¬ 
stances,  if  an  abstract  of  title  shows 
that  the  seller  and  his  predecessor 
received  a  warranty  deed  forty  years 
back,  and  the  property  for  this  period 
is  clear  of  mortgages  and  other  liens, 
most  lawyers  will  be  glad  to  accept 
title  for  their  clients.  Our  courts  hate 
to  concern  themselves  with  stale 
claims;  and  the  longer  one  lives  in 
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a  place,  tlie  greater  is  the  presump¬ 
tion  tlxat  he  has  a  right  to  live  there. 

In  some  cases,  the  record  may 
show  that  one’s  title  is  not  absolute. 
The  land  may,  for  instance,  be  deeded 
to  a  corporation  to  be  held  as  long 
as  it  is  used  for  a  Methodist  parson¬ 
age;  in  the  event  that  it  ceases  to 
be  used  for  that  purpose,  it  shall  re¬ 
vert  to  the  heirs  of  the  grantor.  Find¬ 
ing  these  heirs,  after  fifty  or  a  hun¬ 
dred  years,  may  present  a  problem. 

In  checking  title  to  real  estate,  the 
first  step  one  usually  takes  is  to  look 
at  the  inde.x  for  the  book  of  deeds. 
However,  after  tracing  the  deeds  back 
forty  years  or  more,  one  must  also 
satisfy  the  index  on  mortgages.  Every 
owner  could  have  mortgaged  his 
property  half  a  dozen  times  or  more; 
and,  unless  the  record  shows  that 
every  last  mortgage  has  been  satis¬ 
fied,  there  is  a  cloud  on  the  title. 

Finding  the  Proof 

Some  years  ago  I  was  examining 
title  for  a  woman  who  owned  a  $3,- 
000  cottage  in  Oneida  County,  New 
York.  She  had  not  obtained  an  ab¬ 
stract  of  title  in  purchasing  it;  nor 
had  she  been  represented  by  counsel. 
However,  in  selling  it  she  came  up 
against  a  purchaser  who  was  repre¬ 
sented  and  who  demanded  an  abstract 
of  title.  This  occurred  in  1954.  The 
record  showed  that  in  1896  the  owner 
of  this  lot  (as  well  as  a  much  larger 
parcel)  had  mortgaged  her  entire 
premises  to  a  woman  who  died  in 
1900.  Since  tliat  time,  the  property 
had  changed  hands  eight  times,  and 
it  was  obvious  that  this  mortgage 
must  have  been  paid.  Obvious— but 
there  was  no  way  of  proving  it.  If 
the  mortgagor  had  received  satisfac¬ 
tion,  she  had  forgotten  to  file  a  rec¬ 
ord  of  it.  Most  lawyers  would  pre¬ 
sume  that  such  an  ancient  mortgage 
would  no  longer  constitute  a  lien  on 
the  property,  and  I  would  agree  with 
them.  The  law  firm  that  had  handled 
this  transaction  had  been  out  of 
business  for  a  generation,  and  no  one 
knew  any  of  the  parties  concerned. 
However,  the  lawyer  for  the  purclias- 
er  refused  to  pass  on  title  until  we 
presented  proof  that  the  mortgage 
had  been  paid. 

There  is  always  one  way  to  cancel 
an  ancient  mortgage.  One  can  adver¬ 
tise  in  the  news^xipers  for  six  weeks 
and  then  get  a  court  order  declaring 
the  mortgage  discharged.  However, 
this  procixlure  would  have  cost  hun¬ 
dreds  of  dollars— and  all  for  a  $3,000 
cottage.  Finally,  after  writing  to  most 


of  the  previous  owners  of  the  prop¬ 
erty,  I  learned  that  in  1925  a  w  ealthy 
New  York  doctor,  the  owner  at  that 
time,  had  died  and  left  this  old  mort¬ 
gage  among  his  personal  pajx'rs.  An 
affidavit  that  the  mortgage  had  been 
found  in  the  effects  of  a  purchaser 
raised  a  conclusive  presumption  that 
it  had  been  paid.  Title  was  cleared— 
but  only  after  great  effort  and  a  trip 
to  another  city. 

Besides  settling  the  question  of 
mortgages,  one  must  search  the  in¬ 
dex  of  tlie  book  of  judgments  and 
must  track  down  any  other  kind  of 
lien  on  the  premises  that  may  exist 
—tax  lien,  mechanics’  lien,  or  any  of 
a  score  of  others.  (Many  counties 
have  one  index  for  all  miscellaneous 
liens,  so  that  one  need  only  search 
in  a  few  indexes  to  get  a  complete 
picture.) 

The  teacher  should  make  it  ab¬ 
solutely  clear,  of  course,  that  check¬ 
ing  title  to  property  is  a  professional 
job  that  cannot  possibly  be  ma.steretl 
by  a  visit  to  the  courthouse.  How¬ 
ever,  even  though  no  tw’o  states  han¬ 
dle  their  county  clerks’  records  in  the 
siime  way,  no  student  can  fail  to  be 
imjiressed  by  the  array  of  records  at 
his  county  seat  and  the  system  for 
recording  them. 

The  purpose  of  this  system  is  clear. 
We  all  know  of  tlie  immigrant  who 
bought  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  for  $50. 
We  must  be  protectexl  not  only  from 
swindlers  but  from  people  who  may 
have  good  grounds  for  believing  that 
they  really  own  the  property  they 
are  purporting  to  sell.  True,  the  per¬ 
son  who  sells  what  is  not  his  is  leg¬ 
ally,  possibly  criminally,  at  fault;  but 
l)y  the  time  we  pay  the  bill,  he  may 
be  dead  or  financially  worthless.  We 
can  use  the  county  clerk’s  office  to 
check  title.  If  John  Doe  sells  us  his 
house  today,  we  have  better  title 
than  a  man  to  whom  he  sold  it  yes- 
ttTdai',  if  we  manage  to  record  our 
deed  before  he  records  his.  The  rule 
of  all  rt*cording  statutes  is,  “F’irst 
come,  first  served.”  An  exception  is 
made,  of  course,  for  a  purchaser  not 
in  good  faith.  If  we  know  that  the 
seller  has  previously  sold  this  prop¬ 
erty,  we  cannot  purchase  it,  record 
our  deed,  and  use  the  argument  of 
first  recording  to  defeat  the  claim  of 
a  rightful  owner. 

Think  It  Over 

This  matter  of  a  field  trip  deserves 
careful  consideration.  Today  as  never 
before,  American  education  is  under 
attack.  Much  of  the  criticism  comes 


from  people  who  do  not  fully  under¬ 
stand  the  problems  confronting  our 
high  school  principals  and  teachers, 
but  some  of  it  is  probably  justified. 

A  possible  error  of  modern  etluca- 
tion  has  been  to  go  too  far  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  “School  must  be  fun.”  A 
system  that  allows  for  relaxation  and 
a  liberal  amount  of  laughter  can  cer¬ 
tainly  provide  a  good  education;  but 
I  believe  it  has  often  been  presumed, 
rather  than  questioiu*d,  that  a  par¬ 
ticular  field  trip  will  further  students’ 
education.  I  myself  have  taken  classes 
on  field  trips  that  I  later  questionetl; 
and  I’ve  come  to  believe  in  the  prin¬ 
ciple,  “No  field  trip  simply  for  the 
sake  of  a  field  trip.” 

An  example  of  tliis  is  a  trip  to  the 
county  jail.  Occasionally,  while  in¬ 
terviewing  a  client  in  a  jail,  I  have 
seen  such  trips  lieing  conducted.  I 
can’t  see  that  they  serve  any  con¬ 
structive  purpose,  unless  giving  the 
teacher  a  day  off  falls  into  that  cate¬ 
gory.  Althougli  I  have  not  seen  pea¬ 
nuts  offered  for  sale  for  the  students 
to  feed  to  the  inmates,  they  might 
as  well  have  lieen.  I  believe  that 
exhibiting  prisoners  to  children  has  a 
degrading  effect— and  let’s  not  forget 
that  the  students  may  very  likely  see 
a  relative  of  a  classmate  on  the  other 
side  of  the  bars.  A  good  education 
must  be  in  good  taste. 

Be  Wary  of  Trials 

A  trial  is  another  example  of  a 
({iiestionable  field  trip.  A  profitable 
“one-shot”  view  of  a  trial  is  difficult 
to  arrange,  for  several  reasons:  (1) 
Most  trials  are  settled  before  they 
proceed  far;  (2)  If  they  are  not  set¬ 
tled  early,  they  may  go  on  for  days, 
so  that  the  students  cannot  see  ev- 
t  rything;  (3)  What  students  see  is 
largely  show,  and  they  know  nothing 
of  the  inside  of  trial  tactics;  and  (4) 
Students  have  already  seen  so  many 
trials  on  television,  and  will  probably 
see  so  many  more  as  jurors,  that  it  is 
easier  to  as.sert  a  claim  of  value  for 
such  a  trip  than  it  is  to  prove  it.  Even 
learning  trial  tactics  is  better  accom¬ 
plished  by  having  a  trial  lawyer  lec¬ 
ture  the  class— an  easy  arrangement, 
since  most  young  lawyers  welcome  a 
chance  to  advertise  themselves. 

In  our  own  county,  only  two  schools 
take  their  students  to  the  clerk’s  of¬ 
fice.  1  believe  that  all  teac+iers  should 
consider  whether  such  a  trip  would 
not  prove  a  necessary  rounding-out 
of  what  is  possibly  the  most  valuable 
non-vocational  subject  in  the  business 
curriculum,  business  law. 
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A  student  teacher  who’s  ready 
will  WA!\T  to  teach  tomorrow 


JANE  LAHEY 

Eastern  Illinois  University.  Charleston 

'-pOMORHOVV  1  have  to  teach.” 

*  Iniinediatt'ly  the  hutterfhes  begin 
to  flutter.  ButterHies  we  will  always 
have;  their  flutteriiigs  may  be  abaterl 
by  some  thinking  and  planning  be¬ 
fore,  during,  and  after  teaching. 

Before  Your  Teaching 

Preparation  for  yonr  “tomorrow” 
iK'gan  many,  many  years  ago.  Yonr 
first  day  in  kindergarten  or  first 
grade  gave  yon  teaching  helps.  Yon 
could  not  recognize  them  as  such  at 
the  time,  and  yon  may  remember 
them  only  dimly;  but  they  were  there. 
On  through  yonr  elementary  school 
days  yon  met  master  tr*achers.  Why 
do  yon  rememlxT  some  of  them— 
their  patience,  tact,  kindness,  linmor, 
friendliness,  .scholarship?  Perhaps  only 
one  of  them  e.m  claim  all  these 
virtues.  But  all  were  there  in  \'onr 
“yesterday.”  \\’ill  they  In*  in  yonr 
“tomorrow”? 

From  yonr  high  scIkmiI  memories 
you  are  sure  to  fiiitl  more  helps. 
Don’t  you  rememlM*r  mort'  plea.santly 
and  profitably  the  classes  with  Miss 
Y  whose  discipline  was  firm,  but  fair 
and  friendly,  than  tho.se  with  .Miss  X 
who  let  you  get  away  with  murder? 

In  Miss  Y’s  class,  preparation  of 
assignments  w'as  a  must;  Miss  X  only 
hoped  you  would  do  the  work. 
When  you  didn’t,  she  merely  sighed, 
“Well,  try  to  hand  it  in  tomorrow.” 

Miss  Y  didn’t  know'  all  the  answers; 
but  she  certainly  must  have  known 
where  to  find  them.  Her  tomorrow 
always  gathered  up  the  loose  ends 
of  her  totlay.  Miss  X  tried  to  bluff; 
you  knew  it,  so  you  tried  to  catch 
her  with  your  questions.  Then  you 
snickered  behind  your  hand  at  her 
fumblings. 

The  college  years  have  polished 
your  skills.  Skills  begun  in  high 
school  have  improved;  new  skills 
have  been  added.  Thinking  has  growm 
to  be  a  regularly  used  tool.  In  your 


reading  you  have  learned  some  tricks 
of  the  trade;  in  your  methods  courses 
you  have  tried  some  of  these  devices. 

Methods  courses  that  included 
demonstration  teaching  have  given 
you  a  little  of  the  feel  of  teaching. 
Granted,  the  ac'tual  teaching  seemed 


artificial,  but  it  did  give  you  an 
opportunity  to  be  on  the  other  side 
of  the  desk.  Just  remember,  “to¬ 
morrow”  will  involve  younger  people; 
people  who  have  not  had  the  training 
that  you  and  your  college  classmates 
have  had.  Think  back  again  to  your 
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high  scluM)l  clays.  You  tliought  you 
knew  all  the  answers,  but  did  you? 
W’ere  you  just  too  shy  to  a.sk  qiu's- 
tious  lest  someone  in  tlie  class  think 
you  stupid?  Didn’t  you  apprcxiate 
the  complete  and  exact  explanations 
and  directions  of  yonr  teacher.s? 
Don’t  1>C‘  afraid  tomorrow  to  sotmd 
too  elementary,  you  won’t. 

Since  tomorrow  you  will  Ix'  teach¬ 
ing,  you  obviously  have  been  a.s.signed 
to  a  high  school  class  and  a  super¬ 
vising  teacluM’.  Do  you  know  the 
class— their  names,  some-thiug  about 
thc*m  as  individuals?  The  wt*c‘ks  or 
days  prc'cediug  your  teaching  can  In' 
very  profitably  spent  learning  such 
things.  Al.so,  you  .should  u.se  this 
olxservation  time  to  gc“t  accpiainted 
with  the  administrators,  the  other 
teachers  on  the  staff,  the  C'ustodians, 
the  offic-e  staff,  the  physical  plant. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  you  now 
have  a  pleasant  place  in  which  to  live 
in  the  community,  and  that  you  are 
bc  coiniug  ac(|uainted  with,  and  a  part 
of,  this  community.  Next  year  you 
will  1h‘  on  your  own  in  just  such  a 
community,  and  here  is  your  opportu¬ 
nity  for  some  getting-ac-cjuainted 
practice.  You  must  make  some  effort 
in  this  prcKX'ss  of  becoming  a  part 
of  tbe  c-ommimity.  True,  most  com¬ 
munities  will  go  more  thati  half  way 
in  welcoming  you,  but  you  must 
accept  such  overtures.  If  you  do  not 
like  people  and  the  interest  people 
show  in  you,  perhaps  you  should 
delay  your  “tomorrow”  until  you  do. 

You  have  met  xour  supervising 
teacher;  have  you  really  ob.ser\ed 
her  classes?  Why'  does  she  a.sk  the 
kinds  of  questions  she  does?  Why 
does  she  assign  the  kind  of  work 
she  does?  Conferences  with  her  will 
give  you  answers  to  these  and  many 
other  questions.  She  has  bt'eti  selected 
by  your  college  because  of  her 
abilities  and  she  is  most  happy  to 
give  you  help  and  eticouragemetit  and 
dirtvtion. 

.\nother  basis  for  her  .selection  by 
the  college  is  her  experience  in  the 


teaching  field.  By  now  you  have  had 
enough  education  to  know  how  little 
you  do  know  and  how  much  others 
can  help  you.  She,  too,  recognizes 
this  about  her  owti  teaching  and  will 
welcome  your  ideas  and  stiggestions. 
Talk  them  over  with  her.  Perhaps 
some  of  them  will  work  in  this 
ixirticular  cla.ss  situation;  perhaps 
they  will  not.  The  teacher  will  know. 

In  your  observations  you  have  also 
had  ati  opportunity  to  leant  some¬ 
thing  of  the  tone  of  the  .school.  Is 
it  a  rather  formal  one— men  always 
wear  suits  and  ties;  women  wear 
dress  clothes?  Or  is  it  a  rather  in¬ 
formal  one— sport  shirts  for  the  men 
and  sport  clothes  for  the  women? 
To  err  on  the  side  of  formality  is 
better  thati  to  be  too  informal. 

Keep  your  eyes  and  ears  open. 
What  are  the  routine  procedures  for 
the  teachers?  Wheti  dt)  they  arrive 
at  school,  eat  lunch,  leave  school, 
have  met'tings,  supervise  extra¬ 
curricular  events?  “Tomorrow”  you 
will  be  one  of  them;  be  ready. 

You  have  another  ally  —  your  co¬ 
ordinator.  She  wants  to  know  you 
and  to  help  you.  UndoubUHlly  you 
have  met  with  her  before  in  cott- 
ferences  or  classes.  She  has  worked 
with  the  people  in  this  high  school, 
and  she  can  give  you  many  helpful 
suggestions.  She,  too,  has  lieen  a 
teacher,  and  she  can  give  you  many 
ideas  to  try.  Let  her  know  your 
feelings  and  your  fears.  Without  this 
knowledge  she  has  to  assume  many 
things,  and  this  may  waste  your  time 
and  hers.  During  your  student  teach¬ 
ing,  conferences  with  your  co-ordin¬ 
ator  can  be  helpful,  or  they  can  be 
a  cximplele  w;iste  of  time.  You  decide 
which  it  will  be  for  you. 

For  several  days  you  have  known 
alKMit  the  coming  “tomorrow”  and 
the  area  in  which  you  are  to  teach. 
You  have  had  time  to  prepare  a  plan 
and  to  amfer  with  your  supervising 
teacher  and  co-ordinator  on  this  plan. 
You  have  looked  at  it  from  all 
directions,  torn  it  apart,  rebuilt  it. 


read  and  reread  the  text  the  students 
will  use,  worked  all  the  problems  of 
the  area,  as  well  as  those  preceding 
an<l  following  the  area.  You  have 
tried  to  discover  (aud  have  had  help 
in  determining)  the  possible  stum¬ 
bling  bkK'ks  for  the  srtidents.  You  have 
read  from  other  sources  to  gain  a 
wider  background  for  your  teaching. 
You  have  preparetl  visual  aids  to  fit 
the  situation.  And  now  you  are  ready 
-it  is  “tomorrow.” 

During  Your  Teaching 

The  bell  has  rung;  the  class  is 
starting.  Actually,  it  has  already 
started.  The  arrival  of  the  first  student 
marks  the  opening  of  your  class.  Of 
course  you  were  there  before  the 
first  student.  This  may  take  a  bit 
of  doing  on  your  part,  especially  if 
you  have  an  assignment  in  the  pre- 
cixling  peritxl.  But  with  careful 
planning  and  managing,  it  can  be 
done— it  should  and  must  be  done. 

The  almo.sphere  of  your  class  is 
set  by  your  very  first  lutions.  You 
are  prompt;  you  greet  the  students 
pleasantly  and  politely.  “Hi,  Butch,” 
is  quite  likely  to  be  an.swered,  “Hi. 
Teach,”  or  “Hi,  Jane.”  “Go<xl  morn¬ 
ing,  Butch,”  might  ju.st  tame  Butch 
down  a  bit.  The  friendly  but  rather 
formal  apprxKich  will  do  more  for 
the  students,  and  for  you,  than  the 
“buddy”  approach. 

In  many  sch(K)ls,  the  first  few 
minutes  of  a  class  period  must  be 
devottxl  to  attendance  records.  What 
have  you  planned  for  the  students 
for  this  time?  Warmup  in  typewriting? 
Have  the  page  number  (mi  the  black- 
Ixrard.  Shorthand  review  or  preview? 
Use  a  rec-ording  machine.  Basic 
business— a  question  on  past  sttidies 
or  future  problems  can  lx*  put  on 
the  board.  Bookkeeping— a  new  term 
or  terms  for  the  students  to  be 
defining  and  learning  to  spell. 

Establishing  a  patteni  this  first  day 
for  activity  during  these  first  few' 
minutes  can  do  away  with  many 
potential  discipline  problems.  Perhaps 
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you  won’t  liave  100  p«T  cent  co- 
ojHTation;  don't  l)e  alarmed.  On  the 
way  to  yonr  ela.ss.  Bill  asked  Susie 
for  u  date  tonight.  She  has  heen 
“dying”  for  this  to  happen  and  so 
must  tell  her  Ix'st  friend.  Boh  was 
called  to  the  offic'c  last  period  and 
must  now  vent  his  displeasure  b>' 
telling  his  friends  of  the  “rough  deal” 
he  has  heen  getting.  Yon  will  have 
the  attention  aixl  co-operation  of  the 
majority,  atid  if  yon  can  spar«!  a 
glance  at  Susie  and  Boh,  they  will 
s<M)n  get  the  idea  that  they  arc  to 
g<*t  to  work,  too. 

^onr  plan  had  a  section  on  pro- 
ctnlnri's  and  yon  are  now  ready  to 
begin  there.  Discnission?  Reading? 
'lesting?  Qne.stions  and  answers? 
Perhaps  all,  some,  or  none  of  these 
arc  to  he  nscxl.  Yon  planned  to 
present  yonr  material  in  1,  2,  3  order. 
But  when  Susie  does  get  to  work, 
she  asks  a  question  pertaining  to  3. 
Do  you  always  answer,  “We’ll  get  to 
that  later”?  What’s  wrong  with  now? 
Yon  must  crn’er  one  and  two,  yes. 
But  is  it  possible  to  proceed  3,  2,  1, 
or  even  3,  1,  2?  If  y()n  lia\e  yonr 
plan  in  mind  and  not  just  in  ci/e 
(on  the  paper  Ix'fore  yon),  such 
({iiestions  will  not  disturb  you.  Slavish 
plan-following  can  make  for  many 
a  dull  lesson. 

Experience  will  teach  yon  how  to 
detf^rmine  the  let’s-get-her-off-the- 
snhject  questions  fnmi  the  I-really- 
want-to-know  question.  Y’et  some  of 
onr  best  lessons  get  way  off  the 
subject  at  times.  A  few  minutes  of 
comment  aiul  discussion  on  the  game 
In  ing  played  in  the  heated  baskt^tball 
tournament  tonight  will  not  ruin  the 
whole  period.  However,  it  is  often 
necessary  to  be  rather  abrniit  in 
getting  back  to  the  subject  at  hand. 

No  one  knows  all  answers.  “1  don’t 
know”  can  be  the  teacher’s  answer. 
But,  “I  will  find  out”  should  be  the 
next  cxnnment.  Be  sure  you  do  find 
out.  You  may  ask  a  student  to  do  the 
l(K)king  up  that  is  necessary  for  the 
answer  cK'casionally;  but  one  sure  way 
to  stop  class  (juestioning  entirely  is 
to  say  to  each  question,  “Why  don’t 
you  hx)k  that  up  and  report  on  it 
tomorrow”?  Soon  the  students  learn 
that  a  qne.stion  means  a  job  for 
them  and  they  won’t  ask. 

If  a  teacher  really  tiies,  she  can 
find  many  discipline  problems  in  the 
cla.ssroom.  If  the  attitude  and  atmos¬ 
phere  in  the  nnun  are  siich  that 
students  know  problems  are  not 
anticipated,  there  will  be  few.  For 


those  problems  that  might  occur,  a 
linn,  quiet-spoken  word  or  a  glance 
will  often  suffice.  A  problem  that 
appiMis  .serious  should  be  handled  at 
a  later  time— after  class  or  after 
school.  E\'en  the  “angels”  rc'sent  the 
harsh  criticisms  and  c'orrections  of 
the  “demons”  if  these  cxrrrictions  are 
loud  and  angry  sounding.  The  cjuiet 
voice,  the  sudden  silence,  the  pointed 
glance  can  work  wonders. 

\  swift  glance  at  the  clock  brings 
the  realization  that  there  are  only 
a  few  minutc*s  left  in  this  period. 
Less  than  half  of  what  wus  planned 
has  been  cmerc'd.  Lucky  you!  No 
worries  of  what  to  do  for  the  next 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  because  of 
lack  of  planning.  You  really  planned 
ample  material  for  the  forty  or 
fifty  minutes. 

Time  must  now  be  allowed  for  a 
clear,  concise  assignment.  When  your 
students  leave  the  room,  they  all 
know  exactly  what  you  plan  to  do 
the  next  day  and  what  they  are  to 
do  in  the  meantime.  Perhaps  you  did 
this  at  the  beginning  of  the  class. 
Either  wuy,  you  have  only  a  few 
minutes  left  to  close  the  class  and 
lead  them  into  the  next  day’s  think¬ 
ing. 

If  the  class  involves  machines,  a 
certain  routine  may  be  nc‘ces.sary— 
covering  t>  pcwvriters,  handing  in  pa¬ 
pers,  etc.  A  sense*  of  timing  must  be 
developed  for  this.  Nothing  ends  a 
class  more  inelfc*ctively  than  an  idle 
chatter  time  at  the  end  of  the  period. 
Nothing  frets  the  students  more  than 
the  teacher  who  kc*eps  them  after 
the  1h*11  has  sounded.  Of  course,  the 
bell  is  not  the  signal  for  them  to 
leap  to  their  fc*et  and  dash  for  the 
door;  it  is  the  signal  for  )ou,  the 
teac'her,  to  dismiss  the  class.  In  fair¬ 
ness  to  the  students,  you  should  do 
this  as  promptly  as  possible.  Many 
of  thc*m  have  considerable  distances 
t»)  go  to  reach  their  next  class.  You 
know*  how  you  feel  w'hen  a  student 
arrivc“s  late  for  your  class  and  an- 
nouncc's  that  Miss  Z  kept  them  after 
the  bell.  Yes,  this  is  a  favorite  devic-e 
for  some  students  to  attempt  to 
excu.se  their  unexcused  tardiness;  but 
it  is  a  fault  of  some  tc*achers. 

The  pericxl  is  over.  Your  “tomor¬ 
row”  is  now  a  yesterday.  What  did 
you  learn? 

After  Your  Teaching 

A  c'onference  with  your  supervis¬ 
ing  teacher  is  the  next  step.  Be  hon¬ 
est— what  did  you  do  that  you  wish 


you  hadn’t?  And  why?  What  did  your 
supervising  teacher  sc‘e  that  was  good 
or  bad,  and  why?  Her  helpful  suggt*s- 
tions  and  criticisms  are  just  that— 
helpful.  Remember,  she  has  taught 
this  class;  she  knows  tliese  students. 
She  wants  to  help  >ou.  Listen  to  her 
suggestions.  Possibly  you  are  not  yet 
cxHivinced  that  her  way  is  the  right 
way,  but  give  hc*r  the  courtesy  of 
listening  and  thinking  about  what  she 
says. 

Ideally,  this  conference  should  be 
held  immc*diatcly  after  your  tcnicbing. 
Actually,  it  may  be  some  hours  later. 

If  time  does  elapse  between  the 
teaching  and  the  cx)nfercnc‘e,  it  will 
give  you  an  opportunity  to  do  some 
thinking  and  some  lurtemaking  on 
what  was  good  and  what  was  bad. 

While  you  were  teaching,  your 
supervising  teacher  may  have  been 
taking  notes.  Why  must  you  feel  such 
comments  will  all  be  adverse?  .Many 
times  the  teacher  jots  down  the  good 
j)oints  to  be  sure  she  remembers  to 
mention  them  to  you.  While  >ou  were 
observing  her  teaching  you  made 
notes,  didn’t  you?  And  this  did  not 
seem  to  alarm  her.  Why  shoidd  you 
become  alamied  everv'  time  you  catch 
a  glimpse  of  her  pen  mov  ing? 

The  comments  of  your  supervising 
teacher  will  point  out  for  you  facts 
that  you  probably  had  jiot  realizixl. 
Cb'ammatiL‘'al  errors,  tone  atid  vol¬ 
ume  of  voice,  phrasing  of  questions— 
these  are  only  a  few  of  the  points 
which  may  come  to  her  attention. 
The  first  experience  of  “hearing” 
your  own  voice  is  often  alarming— 
and  awakening.  Practice  in  .speak¬ 
ing  is  a  must  for  the  teacher.  Now 
vou  can  appr{*ciate  why  that  speech 
course  is  a  rc(iuirement  in  teacher 
preparat  ion  programs . 

Penmanship  seemed  a  rather  dull 
subject  while  in  college.  But  when 
five  out  of  six  students  ask  you  to 
read  what  you  have  written  on  the 
board,  writing  drills  make  sense. 

In  this  one  short  peritKl,  the  many 
courses  you  have  had  in  three  or 
more  years  of  cndlege  begin  to  c*ome 
alive.  And  they  will  betxjine  more 
and  more  valuable  as  the  days  pass. 
Each  day  you  grow  a  little  in  under¬ 
standing,  patience,  sympathy,  and 
knowledge  of  the  students  and  the 
subjf'ct  matter. 

Yf'sterday  you  said,  “Tomorrow  1 
have  to  tciich.”  Tfxlay  you  say,  “To- 
moiTovv  I  get  to  teach.”  Or  better 
yet,  “Miss  Supervising  Teacher,  may 
/  teach  tomorrow?” 
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MATH? 

WHO  CARES? 


TT  A\’E  YOUR  STUDENTS  ever 

-*■  said  “W}u)  cares”?  Mine  once 
did,  bnt  they  don’t  any  more.  Tliey 
used  to  come  into  my  one-year  busi¬ 
ness  arithmetic  and  recordkeeping 
course  witli  faces  reflecting  their  lx)re- 
dom  and  discouragement.  Now  it  is  a 
popular  class,  an  important  course, 
and  the  students  feel  that  they  are 
privileged  to  be  in  the  class. 

A  “who  cares”  attitude  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  is  not  a  problem  that  is  unifiue 
to  business  arithmetic.  In  many 
courses  a  teacher  is  apt  to  find  blank 
faces  and  bored  l(K)ks.  The  teacher’s 
most  important  job  l)egins  then:  he 
must  sell  himself  and  the  course  to 
the  students. 

I  refuse  to  be  discouraged  by  this 
lack  of  motivation.  From  the  begin¬ 
ning  I  visualize  my  hopes  for  the  stu¬ 
dents  by  the  end  of  the  year.  I  know 
they  will  begin  to  work  as  soon  as  the 
bell  rings,  without  a  reminder  from 
me.  If  they  want  to  consult  with  a 
classmate,  they  will  ask  my  permission. 
If  a  visitor  comes  in,  they  will  Ix'  po¬ 
lite;  if  they  have  questions,  they  will 
wait  until  the  visitor  leaves  to  a.sk 
them.  They  will  bring  all  materials 
they  not'd  to  class.  The  faster  stu¬ 
dents  who  complete  their  assignments 
vt  ill  ask  permission  to  help  those  who 
have  not  yet  finished.  They  will  have 
a  real  feeling  of  responsibility  about 
the  accuracy  of  their  work  and  will 
realize  that  correcting  mistakes  is  as 
important  as  any  asjx^t  of  job 
training. 

These  things  are  not  so  important 
in  themselves;  but  they  reflect  a 
great  change  in  attitude.  They  show 
that  the  students  no  longer  consider 
this  a  course  just  to  “get  through,” 
having  no  usefulness  outside  the  class¬ 
room. 

To  get  this  change  in  attitude,  the 
course  has  to  be  marie  real  and  in¬ 
teresting  to  the  students.  Here  are 
some  of  the  techniques  I  use  that  I 
have  found  very  successful. 

1.  The  students  bring  in  empty 
grocery  cans  and  boxes  from  home  to 
use  in  actual  demonstrations  of  busi¬ 
ness  arithmetic  in  buying  and  selling. 
By  comparing  the  price  of  one  brand 


These  business  arithmetic 
and  recordkeeping  students 
care  a  great  deal 
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with  another,  they  can  figure  the  per 
cent  of  savings.  They  also  get  practice 
in  computing  Federal  and  state  sales 
taxes.  This  practical  approach  makes 
learning  a  concrete  exix'rience. 

2.  Students  keep  all  work  in  manila 
folders  and  file  them  consecutively 
by  assignment  number.  This  gives 
them  practice  in  neatness  and  accur¬ 
acy  in  filing,  and  gets  them  in  the 
habit  of  organizing  their  materials  so 
they  can  find  them. 

3.  I  frwiuently  have  outside  guests, 
such  as  businessmen  and  bankers, 
speak  to  the  students  about  job  op¬ 
portunities  and  expected  .standards 
of  neatness  and  accuracy.  They  also 
explain  to  the  students  the  impor¬ 
tance  in  their  private  lives  of  being 
able  to  bank  accurately,  file  income 
tax  forms  c-orrectly,  and  buy  and  sell 
wisely.  Graduation  goals  often  seem 
remote  to  studi*nts,  but  by  hearing 
and  seeing  people  who  have  suc'ceed- 
cd  in  the  business  world,  the  goals 
become  more  real.  Learning  about 
business  standards  from  these  speak¬ 
ers  seems  to  make  them  work  harder 
to  qualify  for  jobs  after  graduation. 

4.  BcK)kkeeping  teachers  tell  my 
class  of  the  standards  set  in  the  ad¬ 
vanced  courses  and  encourage  them 
to  do  better  work.  They  poiiit  out  the 
need  for  being  able  to  make  simple 
entries  correctly  and  without  erasures 
and  the  importance  of  neatness  and 
accuracy. 

5.  I  require  A  and  B  students  to 
complete  all  work  in  ink.  No  student 
is  allowed  to  turn  in  work  containing 
erasures.  All  students  must  bring  their 
recordkeeping  materials  to  class  each 
day.  I  stress  these  points  to  show  that 
iiiac'curate  work  or  lack  of  materials 
may  cause  the  loss  of  a  job.  I  often 


show  what  employers  consider  to  be 
inaccurate  or  .sloppy  work,  using  ac¬ 
tual  b(x)kkeeping  records  and  sales 
tags  obtained  from  loc-al  merchants. 
Businesses  are  usually  happy  to  re- 
leiLse  this  material  to  me  to  stress  the 
value  they  place  on  accurate  and  de- 
[X'lidable  employee's. 

6.  V’i.sual  aids  have  helped  me 
teach  the  proix*r  form  for  checks, 
banking  materials,  recordkeeping 
forms,  and  income  tax  forms.  I  make 
my  own  aids  in  large  print  with  a 
felt-nib  ix^n  and  art  pajx'r.  Students 
can  then  refer  to  them  at  any  time 
when  completing  their  own  assign¬ 
ments. 

7.  I  invite  the  principal  and  other 
sch(K)l  officials  into  the  classnxim  to 
examine  student  work.  The  students 
are  encouraged  to  take  pride  in  their 
achievements  and  develop  self- 
rt'spec't  by  knowing  they  have  done  a 
g(M)d  job. 

8.  My  cla.sses  in  business  arithme¬ 
tic  and  rr'cordkeeping  devise  and 
wiTec-t  a  mathematics  examination 
for  an  annual  training  program  for 
students  who  want  vacation  jobs.  The 
classes  decide  what  the  minimum 
standards  of  c'ompetence  for  such 
students  should  Ire. 

9.  As  work-experience  co-ordinator 
in  my  school,  I  try  to  place  the  best 
business  arithmetic  and  recordkeep¬ 
ing  students  in  actual  part-time  jobs 
to  give  them  experience.  This  also 
motivates  other  students  in  the  class 
to  improve  their  work  in  hope  of 
being  recommended  for  such  posi¬ 
tions.  The  jobs  offered  are  either  dur¬ 
ing  the  day,  for  those  who  go  to 
school  four  hours  and  then  work  four 
hours,  or  after  school,  for  those  who 
still  attend  school  full  time  and  work 
two  hours  in  the  afternoon. 

10.  At  the  end  of  the  school  year 
the  students  vote  for  the  two  out¬ 
standing  boys  and  two  out.standing 
girls  in  the  class.  These  students  are 
given  trophies  and  certificates  of 
achievement  signed  by  the  principal 
and  the  teacher.  The  trophies  are 
iii.scribed,  “For  out.standing  work  in 
business  arithmetic  and  recordkeep- 

{Continued  at  bottom  of  page  32) 
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Students  Need 
Our  Personal  Interest 


13  ECKNTLY  I  LISTENED  to  the 
explanation  of  a  student  accused 
of  ahsniting  himself  several  times 
from  a  particular  class.  He  was  not 
a  chronic  “cutter”  who  liad  c*ontinu- 
ally  rehised  to  attend  classes  in  vari- 
«>us  c<Mirses;  his  complaint  was  that 
he  did  not  like  Teacher  X  and  had 
decidetl  not  to  go  to  her  class.  He 
cr>mmenttHl  dejectetlly:  “She  just  talks 
and  talks  about— (subject  matter) 
and  never  st*ems  to  think  of  us  as 
an\  thing  hut  her  audience.  W’hcn  she 
talks  she  l<K)ks  into  si)ac‘e  and  forgets 
we’re  there.  She  lK)res  me  stiff.” 

VN'hat  a  frightening  indictment  from 
one  so  young— and,  if  the  indictment 
were  true,  what  a  startling  insight  intr) 
one  te-acher’s  Indiavior!  The  l)oy’s  ex¬ 
planation  did  not,  of  course,  exoner¬ 
ate  him  from  wrongdoing,  and  he  was 
punished  for  it.  However,  my  talk  with 
this  impressumahle  youngster  re- 
mainexl  w'ith  me  for  many  days,  and 
cch(K*s  of  the  implications  linger. 

I  w'onder  just  how  many  of  us  in 
Inisint^s  erlucation  are  offenders  along 
this  particular  line.  For  example,  do 
we  who  are  teachers  of  tx'i^ewriting 
miss  the  splendid  opportunity  of  get¬ 
ting  to  know  a  little  more  about  our 
students  as  we  walk  (and  I  hope  w'e 
do  widk)  alxnit  the  rcK)m  during  a 
typing  lesson?  At  a  time  like  this  w'e 
can,  in  a  variety  of  ways  and  without 
deviating  from  the  aim  of  the  topic, 
display  interest  in  our  students.  The 
tyfic  of  interest  is  of  no  great  impor¬ 
tance.  What  is  important  is  that  we 
do  not  think  of  our  class  as  an  audi¬ 
ence  and  that  we  do  provide  a  com¬ 
fortable,  pleasant,  friendly  atmosphere 
in  which  learning  can  take  place. 

I’ve  found  on  occasion  that  even 
the  most  diffietdt  student  will  melt 
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with  plea.sure  when  asked  if  he  would 
like  the  sun  shadixl  from  his  c‘yc‘s,  or 
if  an  open  window  is  too  much  for 
him.  The  momentary  interest  in  his 
comfort  and  welfare  is  part  of  our 
job— and  he  doesn’t  immediately  for¬ 
get  it.  \  learning  climate  such  as  this 
Ls  of  iuesliinable  value  in  motivating 
interest  in  the  skill  itself,  creating  rap¬ 
port,  and  maintaining  discipline. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  are  of¬ 
fenders  in  this  respect,  our  offense  is  a 
serious  one.  Take  just  one  asiH'ct  of 
the  matter,  but  one  that  is  of  vital 
c-oncern  to  all  of  us— teacher  recruit¬ 
ment  in  our  field.  If  one  is  to  judge  by 
current  statistic's,  it  is  siife  to  say  that 
we  are  not  doing  a  satisfactory  job 
of  helping  to  perpc'tuate  our  line.  And 
no  lc*ss  significant  is  the  fact  that  we 
are  not  stimulating  our  quota  of  in¬ 
terest  and  enthusiasm  ui  the  whole 
field  of  business.  I  hazard  a  guess 
that  one  of  the  main  reasons  for  our 
failure  is  that  we  don’t  show'  enough 
conc'ern  in  the  jx'rsonal  side  of  our 
charges. 

How  One  Student  Rates  Teachers 

A  recent  study  by  a  group  of  teach¬ 
ers  of  w’hat  constitutc's  a  “superior” 
teacher  brought  forth  various  com¬ 
ments  by  the  teachers  conducting  the 
investigation,  by  proft'ssionals  in  the 
field,  and,  happily,  by  a  number  of 
students  of  varying  ages.  One  remark, 
if  I  rc>c‘all  correctly,  was  made  by  an 
elementary'  school  child  to  this  effect: 
Her  idea  of  a  superior  teacher  was  a 
person  “who  does  not  make  us  feel 
stupid  when  w-e  are  in  her  class.”  That 
comment  is  enough  in  itself  to  lead  us 
to  assume  that,  in  this  girl’s  eyes,  a 
superior  teachc'r  is  one  who  is  thought¬ 
ful,  kind,  considerate,  and  interested. 


From  my  daily  contacts  with  stu¬ 
dents  in  difficulty,  I  am  firmly  con- 
vinc'cd  that  more  and  more  of  our 
time  miLst  be  spent  in  showing  c<m- 
sidc'ration  and  kindness  to  our 
charges.  Our  c'oncern  must  be  in  what 
they  do  lx)th  in  and  out  of  school, 
what  they  think,  how  they  react  to 
things,  what  are  their  opinions,  their 
aims,  their  outlooks. 

W’e  must  pursue  these  things  even 
if  we  disagree  violently  with  what  we 
hear.  W’e  must  lx*  w'illing  to  listen  to 
them  tell  alxnit  their  problems,  of 
which  they  have  mimy.  To  adults,  the 
difficulties  of  children  sometimes  ap¬ 
pear  insignificant  and  rather  ridicu¬ 
lous;  to  the  children,  they  are  major 
crises  that  are  overpowering  ;uk1  re¬ 
quire  immtxliate  attention. 

It  might  seem  that  giving  adecpi-ite 
attention  to  these  difficulties  would 
take  up  most  of  a  teacher’s  day;  but 
this  is  not  the  case.  I’ve  found  more 
than  once  that  an  apparently  insur¬ 
mountable  problem  of  a  student  was 
practically  solveil  in  just  a  few  min¬ 
utes  of  discussion  Ix'fore  I  met  with 
one  of  my  classes. 

It’s  time  that  w'e  admit— reluctantly 
or  not— that  the  sc'hool  (by  which  I 
mean  the  cla.ssnx)m  teacher)  must  as¬ 
sume  many  of  the  duties  of  the  home. 
A  considerable  number  of  our  chil¬ 
dren  come  from  broken  homes  and, 
on  occasion,  are  the  pawns  lx*tween 
parents. 

Not  t(X)  long  ago,  one  of  our  stu¬ 
dents  w'ho  had  been  disciplined  de¬ 
cided  he  wanted  to  go  to  w'ork.  His 
mother,  with  whom  he  lived,  agreed 
that  tliat  w’ould  lx*  the  itleal  solution 
to  the  boy’s  school  problems— but  she 
W’ould  not  actually  sign  the  necessary 
employment  certificate.  She  insisted 
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Children  need  to  know  that  someone  is  concerned 

about  their  welfare.  Parents  don’t  always  show  this  concern. 

In  such  cases,  it’s  time  for  teachers  to  take  a  hand 


that  I  notify  the  father,  from  wliom 
she  was  legally  separatcKl,  that  siieh 
action  was  his  duty.  When  I  contacted 
the  father,  he  said  he  vvonld  not  sign 
his  son  out  of  sc'hool  bec-ause,  if  he 
did,  it  would  he  something  that  “she 
would  always  hold  over  my  head.”  So 
it  went  for  a  week,  with  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  and  emlxirrassed  youngster  in 
the  c'cnter  of  a  disagreeable  muddle 
while  the  parents  struggled  with  their 
own  conseiences. 

C'hildren  with  problems  have  a  long¬ 
ing  to  talk  with  a  willing  adult  lis¬ 
tener-something  that  their  parents  so 
often  are  not.  Talking  with  them 
alx)ut  matters  that  Ixjther  them  even¬ 
tually  beeomes  non-directive  counsel¬ 
ing,  for  in  their  keen  and  wonderful 
minds  they  seem  to  find  solutions  in 
their  o\mi  outbursts.  I’ve  found  that 
they  will  jump  at  the  opportunity  to 
lx?  heard,  in  as  well  as  out  of  the 
classroom. 

Besides  lacking  understanding,  some 
parnits  even  neglwt  the  physical  com¬ 
forts  of  their  children.  We  must  try 
to  pick  up  where  the  parents  leave  off. 

A  student  came  to  me  early  one 
morning  with  the  frantic  recpiest  that 
something  be  done  for  him.  It  seems 
that,  before  earning  to  school,  he  had 
sw'allowe<l  a  small  coin  while  playing 
with  a  younger  brother  at  the  break¬ 
fast  table.  His  mother  knew  what  had 
happenetl,  but  she  insisted  that  the 
boy  go  to  school  anyway.  When  I  tele¬ 
phoned  the  mother  and  told  her  that 
he  was  uneasy  and  obviously  in  need 
of  medical  attention,  she  replied, 
“There’s  no  need  for  me  to  get  upset, 
Ixx-ause  only  last  week  he  swallow'ed 
a  bigger  one  and  nothing  happened  to 
him.” 

Unfortunately,  a  number  of  our  stu¬ 


dents  are  lonely  arid  crave  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  anyone  willing  to  give  it.  I 
realize  that  it  is  not  possible  to  shower 
attention  on  all  who  seek  and  need  it, 
but  there  are  simple  means  by  which 
we  may  at  least  partially  satisfy  this 
craving  while  the  children  are  with 
us.  For  example,  w'e  can  make  daily 
routine  assignments  of  class  chores; 
we  can  bestow  compliments;  we  can 
speak  words  of  encouragement;  w'e 
can  seat  a  shy  .student  closer  to  our 
desk,  thus  reminding  ourselves  to  in¬ 
volve  him  in  some  group  activity 
w'henever  possible. 

Some  Troubles  Are  Critical 

The  trorrbles  that  befall  otrr  yoitng 
people  are  not  always  obviorrs  orres, 
and  exceptional  irrstancc's  are  all  the 
more  perpU*xing  for  those  concerned. 
Lc‘t  me  cite  a  case  itr  point. 

The  parent  of  a  strrdent  who  had 
Ireen  rc'ixrrted  for  scweral  infractions 
related  an  accident  that  had  occurred 
w  hen  the  Ixry  was  three  years  old  and 
which  has  had  a  bearing  on  all  his 
troubles  .since.  By  some  freak,  a  large 
pot  of  boiling  spaghetti  sauce  had 
overtunied  on  the  child,  scalding  his 
head,  shottlders,  and  arms.  As  a  result, 
the  boy  has  Ixx'n  under  the  care  of 
doctors  mirch  of  his  life.  He  is  losing 
his  hair,  about  which  he  is,  under¬ 
standably,  extremely  self-conscious;  he 
cannot  bear  to  w'ear  sports  shirts,  etc. 
His  sch(X)l  violations  c'onsisted  of  cut¬ 
ting  classes  on  some  of  the  hottest 
days  of  the  .school  year.  Althotigh  he 
rc'alizes  that  his  cutting  cannot  be  con¬ 
doned  in  tlie  future,  he  seems  relieved 
to  know  that  someone  in  school  know  s 
alx)ut  and  is  sympathetic  to  his  touch¬ 
ing  difficulties. 

I’m  not  advocating  that  we  relin¬ 


quish  our  primary  roles  as  teachers. 
The  average  day  is  becoming  increas¬ 
ingly  hectic,  and  no  one  welcomes  the 
slightest  additional  burden.  Yet  I  do 
not  think  that  being  understanding  of 
the  problems  of  our  youngsters  is  bur¬ 
densome.  It  seems  to  be  a  concomitant 
of  teaching.  Rules  and  regulations 
have  their  place  in  our  society.  The 
adherence  to  principles  and  routines 
is  part  of  every  child’s  education  and 
ciuinot  be  ignored.  But  when  prob¬ 
lems  beset  our  young  people,  we  must 
leave  room  for  compassion.  As  pro¬ 
fessionals,  it  is  our  lot  to  be  all  the 
more  sympathetic  to  the  troubles  of 
others;  and  it  is  my  contention  that 
this  should  be  especially  true  in  the 
ciise  of  our  students,  who  are  de- 
l^endent  on  us  in  many  ways. 

Not  all  of  us  are  directly  involved 
with  the  personal  and  domestic  prob¬ 
lems  of  students,  and  we  can’t  always 
be  aware  of  what  might  lie  troubling 
them.  However,  as  classroom  teach¬ 
ers  we  can  do  our  share  in  aiding  all 
students  by  trying  to  give  them  pleas¬ 
ant  surroundings,  cordial  teacher-stu¬ 
dent  relationships,  and  a  feeling  that 
we  care  about  their  comfort  and  wel¬ 
fare.  Let’s  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  these  young  people  are  individu¬ 
als  with  their  share  of  frustrations 
and  anxieties  much  like  our  own  and, 
in  many  ca.ses,  greater. 

If  business  education  is  to  assume 
the  role  pegged  for  it— if  we  are  to 
help  in  (a)  keeping  our  field  of  special¬ 
ization  prominent  and  (b)  providing 
enough  business  teachers  to  carry  out 
our  destined  role— then  we  must  do 
more  than  just  teach  skills.  We  must 
be  constantly  aware  of  the  fact  that 
our  students  need  and  want  mu'  per¬ 
sonal  concern  and  interest, 
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P  RODUCTIOX  in  Europe  has 
changed  considerably  in  recent 
years  as  it  has  in  the  United  States. 
Increases  in  prcKlnctivity  jx'r  man 
hour  have  been  achieved  tbroiigh 
the  use  of  new  materials,  machinery, 
and  methods,  and  by  impn)vements 
of  those  already  in  use. 

Distribution,  however,  pre.sents  a 
less  clear  picture.  Between  World 
War  I  and  World  War  II  much  prog¬ 
ress  was  made  in  Europe  in  the 
training  of  personnel  and  the  im¬ 
proving  of  distributive  jirac-tices.  But 
World  War  II  brought  this  trend  to 
an  end.  The  post-war  shortage  of 
merchandise  in  Euroi>e,  as  in  the 
United  States,  creaUxl  a  seller’s  mar¬ 
ket. 

Merchants  were  able  to  disi>ose  of 
their  goods  easily  and  with  little 
sales  rflort.  As  a  ri*snlt,  there  was 
less  interest  in  training  for  the  dis¬ 
tributive  occupations,  iiK'luding  gen¬ 
eral  or  outside  .selling,  wholesaling, 
retailing,  and  the  service  trades.  Re- 
ctnitly,  however,  there  has  bt*en  a 
reawakening  of  interest  in  training 
for  distribution,  sparked  principally 
by  tbe  larger  stores,  chain  stores, 
trade  associations,  and  chambers  of 
c'ommerce. 

Businessmen  in  Europe,  it  secMus, 
are  now  generally  very  alert  to  the 
advantages  of  training  young  iH*ople 
for  the  distributive  <K-cupations.  Pri¬ 
vate  and  public  schools,  though,  still 
offer  mainly  commercial  education 
programs,  dealing  muc-h  more  with 


offict*  training  than  with  training  for 
distribution. 

Di.stribntion  in  Euroi>e  today  still 
oct'upies  a  doubtful  position  as  an 
economic  activity.  It  stands  some¬ 
where  Ix'tween  a  craft  and  a  profes¬ 
sion,  consisting  of  neither  the  teach¬ 
able  methods  content  of  one,  nor  the 
recognized  body  of  principles  of  the 
other. 

Carpentry  and  bricklaying  involve 
exact  steps  and  skills  that  can  be 
taugbt.  Medicine  and  dentistry  are 
taught  through  a  definite,  prescribed 
course  of  study.  In  the  less  formal- 
izinl  field  of  distribution,  how'ever, 
there  is  less  understanding  of  the 
training  required  for  success.  This  is 
true  in  the  Unitixl  States  as  well  as 
in  Europe. 

The  Problem 

Some  jobs  in  the  distribution  field 
require  only  limited  training,  and 
many  workers  find  tbeir  nicbe  in  life 
in  performing  such  jobs.  But  for  p>osi- 
tions  of  gre-ater  responsibility,  a  wider 
kiumUxlge  and  c“t*rtain  attitudes  of 
mind  and  habits  of  thought  are  neces- 
sarx'.  A  more  comprehensive  educa¬ 
tion  is  essential  to  the  effec'tive  per¬ 
formance  of  such  jobs.  Higher-level 
workers  in  distribution  need  a  com¬ 
bination  of  economic  knowledge  and 
knowledge  of  human  relations. 

In  Western  Europe  there  has  been 
a  steady  increase  in  the  number  and 
size  of  larger  stores  and  chain-store 
organizations.  Distribution  generally. 


however,  remains  in  the  hands  of  the 
small  entrepreneur.  Even  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  where  growth  of 
large-scale  retailing  has  been  marked, 
distribution  is  still  dominattxl  by  tbe 
small  shopkeeper.  There  are  about 
1.8  million  retail  establishments  in 
the  United  States.  In  Europe,  with 
an  only  slightly  larger  ix)pulation,  the 
total  is  over  three  million. 

After  the  war,  the  labor  force  was 
limited  and  distribution  found  itself 
in  direct  comiietition  with  productive 
industry  for  personnel.  Distributive 
leaders,  realizing  that  the  shopping 
public  still  wanted  good  service, 
again  gave  carefid  attention  to  the 
training  of  retailing  personnel. 

The  several  major  changes  in  Eu¬ 
ropean  distribution  have  been  aimeil 
at  increasing  the  efficiency  of  a  small¬ 
er  number  of  workers.  Outdoor  or 
general  salesmen  who  used  to  travel 
helter-skelter  over  their  territories 
trying  to  find  customers  in  a  satu¬ 
rated,  ill-definexl  marketing  area  are 
no  more.  Now  market  research  con¬ 
sultants  or  specialists  employed  by 
individual  companies  help  with  sales- 
campaign  planning,  sampling  and 
testing  the  field,  allocating  territories, 
and  training  salesmen. 

Retail  merchandising  in  nearly  all 
the  European  ctmntries  has  steadily 
improved,  and  in  some  cases  the 
practices  are  more  advanced  than  in 
the  United  States.  In  many  cities, 
particularly  Paris,  Berlin,  Vienna,  Rot¬ 
terdam,  and  Amsterdam,  there  are 
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ver>'  attractive  retail  stort*s  with  out¬ 
standing  display  windows.  One  inter¬ 
esting  practice  common  in  Europe  is 
the  use  of  the  spac-e  inside  glass 
entrance  doors  for  displays  after  the 
store  has  closed.  These  are  always 
well-lighted  and  attract  passers-by. 

In  general,  and  esixxially  in  Ger¬ 
many,  Austria,  and  the  Benelux  coun¬ 
tries,  Siilesix-ople  are  courteous  and 
have  a  g(M)d  knowkxlge  of  the  mer¬ 
chandise  they  sell.  In  large  part  this 
is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  appren¬ 
ticeship  a  young  person  desiring  to 
enter  retailing  must  serve  for  two  or 
thriv  >ears.  One  day  a  week  he  at¬ 
tends  a  vocational  scIkh)!;  the  rr'st  of 
the  wet'k  he  does  stock  work  or  sedls 
Ix'hind  the  counter. 

Another  great  difference  between 
training  for  retailing  in  the  United 
States  and  Eiu'ope  is  emphasis  on  lan¬ 
guages.  In  Europe,  young  people  are 
encouraged  to  learn  at  least  one  other 
language,  and  many  speak  two  or 
three  languages  besides  their  own. 
These  young  people  find  it  easier  to 
secure  positions  in  the  many  busi¬ 
nesses  that  cater  to  the  tourist  trade. 

Other  i^oints  of  interest  concerning 
the  selling  practicvs  in  many  Euro¬ 
pean  countries  include:  ( 1 )  The 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  mer- 
chandLse  given  to  the  salespeople  by 
the  stores  and  in  the  schools.  (2) 
The  attitude  of  salespeople  (particu¬ 
larly  in  Germany)  toward  customers 
who  are  “just  looking.”  In  the  United 
States,  .such  people  are  considered 


iwtential  customers.  In  the  German 
stores  I  visited,  one  is  considered  a 
buyer  when  he  enters,  and  sales¬ 
people  become  impatient  if  he 
spends  time  looking.  (3)  In  most 
American  .stores,  mercharulise  is  on 
open  di.splay  and  customer  handling 
and  selection  is  encouraged.  In  many 
German  stores,  even  though  some 
open  display  is  practiced,  customer 
handling  of  merchandise  is  frowned 
upon.  (4)  In  Germany,  generally, 
the  quality  and  workmanship  of  fac¬ 
tory-made  men’s  clothing,  and  to  a 
lesser  extent  women’s  clothing,  did 
not  compare  with  American  stand¬ 
ards.  This  was  also  true  of  other  mer¬ 
chandise,  which  lacked  the  appear¬ 
ance  and  finish  of  compjirable  Ameri¬ 
can  articles, 

Government-Supported  Scnools 

Governments,  both  national  and 
local,  have  betm  encouraged  to  give 
fiuaucial  suppt)rt  to  schools  offering 
cK)mmercial  training,  including  dis¬ 
tributive  edut“ation.  It  is  difficult  to 
assess  the  c'ontributions  of  the  schools, 
81110*4:  the  variety  of  goverument-sup- 
ported  institutions  from  c-ouutry  to 
country  is  almost  bewildering.  Most 
Amt*rican  schiMils  are  made  up  of 
many  dt'partments  serving  a  variety 
of  student  needs.  In  most  European 
c-ountries  these  departments  liecome 
separate  schools,  each  having  a  spe¬ 
cialized  func'tion  and  curriculum. 

Governmental  regulations  for  entry 
into  the  distributive  trades  differ 


widely  in  the  various  c*ountries.  Aus¬ 
tria,  Belgium,  Sweden,  Ireland,  and 
the  United  Kingdom  have  no  specific 
entry  requirements.  In  Denmark,  the 
apprenticeship  law  recpiires  that  the 
employer  of  people  under  eighteen 
years  of  age  give  them  all-around 
practical  training  and  pay  for  related 
instruction  in  a  commercial  school.  In 
Germany,  apprenticeship  is  permitted 
only  after  eight  or  nine  years  of  ele¬ 
mentary  schooling. 

The  apprenticeship  period  in  Ger¬ 
many  is  two  or  thrtx*  years  and  re¬ 
quires  training  within  the  firm  and 
attendance  at  a  Berufsschule  (vocn- 
tional  school)  for  the  equivalent  of 
one  day  a  week.  The  final  examina¬ 
tion  the  apprentices  are  retjuired  to 
pass  is  prepared  by  the  Handelskam- 
mer  (chamber  of  commerce)  in  0*0- 
operation  with  the  school. 

In  France,  all  employees  under  the 
age  of  eighteen  are  considered  ap¬ 
prentices  and  must  ciwnplete  a  c'ourse 
in  a  trade  or  commercial  schcwl.  In 
the  Netherlands,  the  law  requires  all 
shopkeepers  to  possess  a  tradesman’s 
certificate  in  general  c'ommercial 
practices  and  a  certificate  of  profi¬ 
ciency  in  the  trade  itself. 

In  Switzerland,  the  minimum  age 
of  entry  into  any  trade  is  fifteen  or 
sixteen  (depending  on  loc*aI  regula¬ 
tions).  All  entrants  between  fifteen 
and  twenty  must  complete  an  ap¬ 
prenticeship  if  they  stay  in  a  trade 
more  than  a  year. 

With  regard  to  pre-entry  courses. 
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\vr  again  find  a  marked  difference 
lK*tw'een  the  various  countries,  this 
time  refle<'ting  different  educational 
opinions.  Denmark  and  (Germany,  for 
example,  insist  that  no  vocational 
training  need  l>e  given  until  general 
elementan.’  education  is  completed. 
.\t  the  other  extreme,  the  Nether¬ 
lands  encourages  vocational  courses 
for  students  as  young  as  twelve  years 
old.  Some  other  countries  permit  vo¬ 
cational  training  in  the  last  year  of  a 
pupil’s  compulsory  schooling,  but  this 
is  generally  clerical  training  rather 
than  training  for  the  distributive 
(Kvupations. 

The  place  f)f  pre-entry  courses  is 
iiifluenctHl  mainly  by  two  factors: 

( 1 )  llie  trend  of  educational  opin¬ 
ion  in  the  particular  country,  <‘spe- 
cially  as  regards  giving  vwational 
training  during  the  pericnl  of  com- 
pul.s'or>'  schooling,  and  (2)  the  mini¬ 
mum  vocational  education  required 
by  law  in  the  different  countries  for 
those  who  wish  to  enter  the  distribu¬ 
tive  trades. 

This  difference  in  national  opinions 
shows  that  a  uniform  approach  to 
pre-employTnent  training  throughout 
Western  Europe  is  not  likely.  Na¬ 
tional  economic  policies  differ  and 
thus  influence  pre-emploxTuent  train¬ 
ing.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  a 
country  such  as  .the  Netherlands, 
with  one-fifth  of  its  labor  force  en¬ 
gaged  in  distribution  and  with  a 
.strong  armmercial  tradition,  we  find 
the  most  far-reaching  system  of  state- 
sponsored  business  education,  includ¬ 
ing  distributive  education. 

Part-Time  Day  Courses 

European  business  firms,  using  ap¬ 
prenticeship  programs  that  are  wide¬ 
spread  and  backed  by  law,  expect  to 
release  students  for  part-time  day 
courses  and  to  supplement  this  train¬ 
ing  during  the  student’s  employment. 
A  major  problem  in  many  countries 
is  the  resulting  conflict  of  educational 
objectives:  the  school  tries  to  give 
the  part-time  student  both  basic  edu¬ 
cation  and  specific  vocational  training 
for  his  trade.  Switzerland  has  solv^ed 
this  problem  by  lengthening  the  pe- 
ri(xl  of  apprenticeship,  allowing  suf¬ 
ficient  time  to  teach  the  cultural  and 
the  vocational  subjects. 

Austria  offers  a  variety  of  part-time 
day  courses  to  apprentices  after  they 
have  completed  their  compulsory 
schooling,  including  business  arithme¬ 
tic,  business  management,  business 
correspondence,  merchandising  and 


selling,  economic  geography,  and 
civics  and  taxes.  As  nottxl  before, 
France  considers  all  employees  under 
eighteen  as  apprentices  and  rerjuires 
them  to  complete  a  course  of  training 
at  a  trade  or  commercial  seh(M)l.  If 
their  grades  are  satisfactory’  they  then 
receive  a  C.A.P.  (certificate  of  voca¬ 
tional  proficiency).  They  can  then 
study  for  a  B.P.  (professional  diplo¬ 
ma).  Three  of  the  serit*s  of  coiirses 
leading  to  the  professional  diploma 
deal  with  salesmanship,  advertising, 
and  general  or  outside  selling.  In  the 
United  Kingdom,  a  wide  variety  of 
part-time  day  courses  are  offered. 
These  can  lead  to  a  retail-trades  junior 
certificate,  a  national  retail-distribu¬ 
tion  certificate,  and  a  certificate  in 
retail  management. 

In  Sweden  and  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  where  day  release  is  voluntary, 
distributive  education  is  a  more  im¬ 
portant  part  of  regular  vocational 
education.  This  is  principally  due  to 
the  activity  of  the  distributive  busi¬ 
nesses.  These  businesses  try  to  sell 
young  people  on  the  opportunities  in 
retailing  and  wholesaling,  and,  to 
compete  with  industry,  they  offer  bet¬ 
ter  salaries  and  an  opportimity  for 
bonuses. 

Evening  c-ourses  in  distributive 
education  are  offered  widely  in  the 
Netherlands,  Germany,  and  the 
United  Kingdom  and  to  a  lesser  ex¬ 
tent  in  Ireland,  Belgium,  Denmark, 
and  Norway.  For  example,  the 
United  Kingdom’s  comprehensive 
program  includes,  among  others, 
courses  in  advertising,  personnel  man¬ 
agement,  salesmanship,  milk  distribu¬ 
tion,  meat  distribution,  grocery,  textile 
distribution,  display,  poultry  trade, 
paper  merchandising,  other  com¬ 
modities,  and  general  distribution. 

The  evening  distributive  courses 
offered  in  the  United  Kingdom  fall 
into  two  main  categories: 

1.  General  courses  to  increase  the 
knowledge  or  technical  proficiency  of 
the  students  without  qualifyang  them 
for  a  special  certificate  or  degree. 
These  are  usually  short-term  courses. 

2.  Courses  that  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  a  special  field  of  distribu¬ 
tion.  covering  subject  matter  pre¬ 
scribed  by,  or  in  co-operation  with, 
a  trade  association.  Through  the  final 
examinations,  students  in  such  courses 
qualify  for  employment  in  the  special 
field.  These  are  generally  long-term 
cx)urses  of  between  two  and  five 
years,  requiring  attendance  of  from 
two  to  six  hours  a  week.  Such  courses 


are  sponsored  by  the  Advertising 
.\.ssociation,  the  British  Display  As¬ 
sociation,  the  Institute  of  Certificated 
(irocers,  the  National  Institute  of 
Hardware,  and  many  other  trade 
groups. 

Evening  classes,  because  attend¬ 
ance  is  usually  voluntary',  reflect  the 
felt  needs  of  the  students  more  than 
other  forms  of  education.  In  coun¬ 
tries  where  national  qualifications  are 
established,  these  courses  are  aimed 
at  enabling  students  to  meet  them. 

Teacher  Recruitment 

Recruiting  of  teachers  for  public 
and  private  secondary  schools  is  quite 
different  in  Eurojx*  from  that  in  the 
United  States.  For  academic  subjects, 
university'-trained  teachers  are  usu¬ 
ally  employed.  For  distributive  sub¬ 
jects,  a  common  practice  is  to  hire 
teachers  who  have  six'cial  knowletlge 
and  practical  skills  in  wholesaling  and 
retailing.  These  te.achers  take  time 
out  from  their  regular  work  to  teach. 
Usually  the  local  trade  association 
or  chamber  of  commerce  recom¬ 
mends  such  teachers.  In  some  com¬ 
munities,  tliey  take  short  teacher-train¬ 
ing  courses.  In  many  communities, 
how'cver,  the  teacher  develops  his 
ow’n  teaching  outlines  and  his  own 
methods  of  instruction.  For  example, 
the  St(x;kholm  community-suiiported 
business  high  school  provides  for  in¬ 
struction  in  the  operation  of  seven 
different  kinds  of  stores  in  its  retailing 
curriculum.  Seven  specially  equipped 
classrooms  are  made  a\'ailable  to  the 
teaching  store  personnel  recommend¬ 
ed  by  the  Stoc-kholm  Retailers  As¬ 
sociation.  The  classrooms  have  bet'u 
furnished  by  the  .Association. 

The  United  Kingdom  is  a  gornl 
example  of  the  wide  adoption  of  this 
practice.  Except  for  those  at  the  Lon¬ 
don  Gounty  Gouncil  Gollege  for  the 
Distributive  Trades,  there  are  few 
full-time  teachers  in  distributive  edu¬ 
cation.  Teachers  are  reemited  from 
among  people  w'ho  have  had  g(K)d 
trade  experience.  Academic  qualifi¬ 
cations  are  considered,  but  in  general 
the  teacher’s  trade  experience  is 
more  important. 

The  variety  and  sometimes  con¬ 
flicting  interests  within  the  field  of 
distribution  in  Europe  explains  the 
lack  of  an  over-all  organization  rep¬ 
resenting  this  field.  A  variety  of  spe¬ 
cial  trade  organizations  and  trade 
unions  represent  the  distributive 
workers.  In  addition,  chambers  of 
(Continued  on  page  29) 
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TEACHING 


Part  2:  The  Art  of  Previewing 


JOHN  L.  ROWE 

University  of  North  Dakota,  Grand  Forks 

^  I  '  HE  PURPOSE  of  previewing  in  shorthand  is  to  bridge 
the  gap  from  the  uncertain  to  the  known  in  theory 
and  to  develop  facility  or  automatization  in  writing  short¬ 
hand  outlines  from  dictation. 

Previewing  is  just  grxrd  teaching  in  any  subjec-t.  An 
algebra  teacher  will  e.xplain  and  illustrate  probk*ms  to  his 
class  in  order  that  studwits  may  solve  similar  problems. 
An  Englisb  teacher  will  illustrate  the  rules  of  grammar 
and  provide  his  class  with  t)pportunities  to  apply  these 
principles  in  subseciuent  exercises  and  comixrsitions.  In  re¬ 
cent  years,  typewriting  teachers  have  used  the  technique 
of  previewing  to  develop  both  control  and  .speed  in  timed 
writings  to  follow.  Successful  shorthand  teachers  have  re- 
fiiunl  the  teaching  art  of  previewing  to  a  high  degree. 

There  are  various  type's  of  shorthand  previewing,  each 
to  Ik*  ust*d  for  a  different  purpose  at  particular  stages  of 
theory  and  skill-building.  The  elaboration  that  follow's  is 
c“oncemed  with  pointing  out  these  types,  justifying  their 
use,  and  desc-ribing  teehni(iut*s  for  applying  them. 

PREVIEWS  FOR  DEVELOPING 
SHORTHAND  THEORY  KNOWLEDGE 

Reading  Shorthand  Plate  Material 

Students  master  the  theorx  of  shorthand  by  extensive 
reading  from  shorthand  plates.  Shorthand  reading  in  cpian- 
tity  provides  sufficient  reix'tition  of  outlines  to  make  la.st- 
ing  mental  impressions  of  .shorthand  outline  formation. 
When  the  student  sees  less  frecpiently  list'd  words  in  the 
shorthand  plates,  he  will  Ik?  prompted  to  spell  their  outlines 
so  that  he  can  read  them.  The  student  mentally  activates 


outline  constniction  as  he  spells  the  outline  in  shorthand. 
He  soon  leanis  that  this  same  process  can  be  transferred  to 
physical  activation  by  means  of  his  pen. 

The  reading  of  shorthand  plates  is  the  best  avenue  to 
familiarity  with  correct,  well-proportioned  outlines.  Most 
plate  writers  emphasize  proportion  and  fluency  in  outline 
construction.  The  more  shorthand  reading  the  student 
exiK'riences,  the  better  outlines  he  will  write-in  terms  not 
only  of  proiKirtion  and  fluency,  but  of  accuracy  as  well. 

Wlwii  to  Read  Shorthand  Plates.  As  basic  theory  is 
presented  (in  first-semester  shorthand),  the  students  si>end 
a  considerable  portion  of  their  class  time  in  reading  the  pre¬ 
pared  lesson.  In  the  c'ourse  of  a  50-minute  i>eriod,  each 
student  should  read  at  least  once— more  than  once  if  class 
time  iK'rmits  it.  Toward  the  close  of  the  period,  portions 
of  the  prepared  assignment  may  be  reread.  On  this  second 
leading,  the  student  is  asked  to  read  the  paragraph  or  letter 
through  without  error.  Initially  this  appears  to  be  quite  a 
challenge.  After  a  short  time,  however,  the  ease  with  which 
many  .studc'iits  read  entire  letters,  with  all  correct  past 
tenses  and  plurals  indicated,  is  rewarding.  A  person  who 
has  seen  a  particular  movie  a  second  time  may  comment 
on  how  much  more  he  ob.served  on  the  second  viewing. 
Similarly,  this  has  been  found  to  be  true  for  shorthand 
studc'iits;  a  sec'ond  and  even  a  third  reading  develops  a 
higher  degree  of  fluency  and  better  proportion  as  well  as 
a  more  thorough  foundation  in  theory. 

Checking  the  Reading.  Students  achieve  high  standards 
in  reading  when  the  teacher  establishes  high  standards. 
Every  three  weeks  in  first-semester  shorthand  (theory),  the 
teacher  should  establish  a  progrt'ssively  higher  standard 
for  A,  B,  C,  and  D  grades  in  reading  shorthand.  He  .should 
ilemonstrate  how  well  a  student  should  read  for  an  A 
grade.  Generally  an  A  would  imply  that  the  .student  had 
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THE  ART  OF  PREVIEWING  (continued) 

reatl  the  material  without  (“rror.  During  the  heginninp 
stages  he  wotild  i>erhaps  read  slowlv  hut  accurately.  After  a 
time,  however,  he  should  Ik*  re(|uired  to  rt*ad  more  rapidly 
—hut  always  act  irately— for  aii  A.  For  a  B,  the  teacher 
would  demonstrate  that  a  student  mi^ht  he  allowed  to  .spell 
ail  outline  (or  (*ven  misread  the  outline  entirely),  hut  the 
rest  of  his  reading  would  have  to  1m-  llueiit  and  accurate. 
\  stud(*nt  who  had  to  he  promptctl  on  a  word  after  he  had 
tried  without  siicct-ss  to  spell  it  might  he  given  a  C.  TIktc' 
would  he*  csirri'spoudingly  lower  standards  for  a  1). 

K(*adiiig  is,  therefore,  au  effective  method  for  develop¬ 
ing  tlu'orv'  and  a  iisahle  shorthand  viKahulary.  It  has  heen 
statc'd,  perhaps  justly,  that  the  rc*ading  and  spelling  of 
shorthand  is  largely  mt*ntal  writing.  .•Vncl  mental  writing  is 
the  first  step  tow-ard  ultimate  pnificiemey  in  satisfactory 
physical  shorthand  writing  with  pen  or  p(*ncil. 

Selected  Word  Previews 

Pret  irtvs  for  VJcincutarij  Thconj.  Whenever  new  princi¬ 
ples,  liric'f  forms,  or  phrase's  are  presented  for  the  first 
time  in  shorthand  theory,  it  is  important  that  the  teacher 
spell  and  write  thc*se  outlines  on  the  chalkhoard.  The  stu¬ 
ck  nts  and  tc'acher  should  then  drill  orally  on  tlu*se  outline's 
until  they  are  mastered  in  terms  of  the  thi*or\ .  'I'he  student 
is  mentally  activating  the  outline  w’hen  he  hc*ars  the  teacher 
siH‘11  it  and  at  the  siune  time  ohservc's  its  formation,  and 
again  when  he  nigages  in  extc'iisive  oral  previc'ws. 

T1h*s(*  V(K‘ahular\  pn'vic'ws  are  all-important  for  the 
mastery  of  the  homework  assignment.  The  statc*ment  has 
l)c*t*n  maile  that  at  least  90  iK*r  ec'iit  of  tomorrow’s  .short¬ 
hand  should  he  learned  in  today’s  class.  The  rc‘finc*ment 
of  this  learning  take's  place  when  the  student  prepares  his 
homework  assignment.  No  student  should  ever  k*ave  the 
shorthand  ela.ssroom  without  a  knowledge  of  the  vocahu- 
lary  lor  the  reading  k's.soii  to  he  prepared.  Thus,  this  type 
of  prt'view  might  1m-  called  the  “home-work  preview-.”  Tin* 
te-acher  must  1m*  a  master  of  oral  preview  pre*se*ntatie)n.  He 
must  shorthanel-spe-ll  anel  write  fluc'iitly,  thus  preividing  the* 
shiele-nt  with  a  e-e>rrc*c-t  picture  of  emtline  c-onstniction  both 
in  theory  anel  in  practic-c*. 

Previews  for  Advanced  Theory,  .-\fter  initial  the-eiry  has 
hc*c*n  pre.se*nte-el,  the  stuelent  has  a  somewhat  theoretical 
knowledge  eif  outline  ceinstruc-tion,  hut  hLs  writing  facihty 
with  many  outline's  is  ne>t  automatic.  Outlines  with  in¬ 
volved  eoiistmctem,  or  those'  that  may  he  stumhling  hlewks 
tor  students,  are  previe*vve*d  to  prewide  a  thoreiugh  ac-e|uaint- 
anex*  with  correvet  outline's.  The  ma.stery  eif  she>rthand  thexirv 
is  a  exjnstant  re'fineme*nt  preMXiss.  The  written  prc'vievv  eif 
words  ein  the  ehalkhoarel  will  dc-vc'lop  thorough  facility 
lioth  in  theory  anel  in  writing  praeticx;. 

Illustration  1:  Word  Preview 


KEY:  typists,  employees,  demonstration,  efficiently,  reputa¬ 
tion,  stronger,  nuM-hanic-s,  elisapix?ar,  executives 


JOHN  C.  PETERSON,  shorthand  instructor  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Dakota,  employs  the  multiple-phrase 
technique  to  develop  shorthand  proportion  and  fluency. 


Copying  Shorthand  Plates  for  Homework 

A  Preview  in  Outline  Construction.  Copying  shorthand 
plates  for  homework  assignim*nts  can  c-onsti.ute  a  reward¬ 
ing  prev'ievv.  Tins  activity  is  an  exercise  in  the  actual  physi¬ 
cal  formation  of  outline's.  The  exc-rcise  will  best  serve  its 
purpose  if  the  student  c-opies  only  that  which  he  can  read, 
in  other  words,  he  iniLst  preview  througli  reading  until  he 
knows  all  outlines;  only  then  should  he  priM-eed  to  copy 
the  plates  into  his  noteh(K)k. 

Many  teac-hc*rs  helievc*  that  copying  the  shorthand  plate 
only  onc'C  is  preferable  to  rc'ix'titive  copying.  The  student 
will  learn  more  by  c-opying  six  pages  of  assigned  plate  ma¬ 
terial  once,  than  he  will  hy  c-opying  two  page-s  thrt*c  times. 

A  Preview  for  Developing,  Proportion  and  Fluency. 
Shorthand  plates  copied  for  homework  should  oc-c-asion- 
ally  1m*  teacher-auditcxl  through  class  reading.  Have  stu¬ 
dents  rt-ad  a  jMirtion  of  the  homework  from  their  notebooks. 
Establish  standards  for  acvuracy  in  class  reading.  (Initially, 
the  standards  of  siM*i*d  and  ffueney  should  not  be  so  exact¬ 
ing  as  those  rwpiired  in  reading  plate  material.)  The  de¬ 
velopment  of  ac-curaey  in  s-tudents’  reading  of  their  own 
note's  is  greatly  facilitated  by  the  frecpient  use  of  this 
aetiviiy.  Such  a  preview  is  especially  effex-tiv-e  for  the 
imistery  of  theory  (and  proportion  and  fluency  are  ele¬ 
ments  of  thc-ory,  tixi)  in  intenne-diate  and  advanexx!  short- 
l-and  classes.  Like  many  other  activities,  it  should  not  be 
overdone,  but  should  be  used  only  as  an  occasional  check 
to  insure  the  proper  attention  to  proportion  in  shorthand 
homework. 

The  Spelling  of  Outlines 

Perhaps  the  most  fundamental  preview  for  shorthand 
thexiry  is  the  six'lling  of  shorthand  outlines.  For  effective 
spelling,  the  writing  of  that  part  of  the  shorthand  alphabet 
covered  during  the  first  few  weeks  of  theory  presentation 
must  be  automatized.  The  teacher  should  spell  the  outlines 
as  he  presents  them  on  the  chalkboard.  If  a  student  hesi¬ 
tates  over  a  word  in  reading,  the  teacher  should  promptly 
request  him  to  six'll  the  outline.  If  tlie  spelling  doesn’t  make 
sense,  the  teacher  should  suggest  that  the  outline  may  pos- 
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sil)ly  be  a  phrase  or  a  bru-f  form.  i  Le  student  sliould  never 
IHMider  over  a  word.  The  teiieher  should  establish  the 
discipline  of  si>elling  from  the  very  beginning  of  shorthand 
instruction.  There  is  no  merit  in  hesitating  over  a  word, 
i'he  student  is  generally  able  to  read  it  immediately  after 
spelling  >t.  The  teacher  should  frequently  re-demonstrate 
the  value  of  the  spelling  process. 

The  student’s  homework  preparation  will  be  immeasur¬ 
ably  facilitated  through  mastery  of  the  art  of  shorthand 
siK'lling— and  it  is  definitely  an  art,  although  it  becomes  an 
art  only  when  the  teacher  drills  on  spelling  and  insists  on 
students  spelhng.  Using  tire  spelling  technique  might  be 
called  the  student’s  method  of  previewing.  The  student 
should  be  made  aware  that,  in  the  preparation  of  his  home¬ 
work  assignment,  he  will  read  more  accurately  if  he  can 
preview  through  spelling. 

PREVIEWS  FOR  DEVELOPING 
SHORTHAND  WRITING  SPEED 

In  the  development  of  shorthand  speed,  there  are  (after 
theor>’  has  l>een  prt*sented)  three  imixirtant  types  of  pre¬ 
views— the  word  preview,  the  phrase  preview,  and,  prob¬ 
ably  most  important  of  all  (and  just  bec-oming  established), 
the  multiple  phrase  preview.  The  following  discussion  is 
conci'rned  with  the  methods  of  presenting  these  various 
previews,  together  with  their  implementation  in  the  speed¬ 
building  process. 

The  Word  Preview 

The  word  preview  is  the  most  common  type  of  preview, 
and  techniques  of  presenting  it  var\’  considerably.  The 
(/Utcomes  desired  largely  determine  the  techniques  to  Ik* 
list'd. 

Selection  of  Words  to  Be  Previewed.  The  outlines  se¬ 
lected  for  this  type  of  preview  should  be  those  fairly  com¬ 
mon  words  that  have  a  rather  involvwl  con.struction  and 
seem  cumbersome  to  the  inexperienced  writer.  The  goal  is, 
of  course,  the  writing  of  these  outlines  wdthont  hesitation, 
'l  ire  student  may  know  the  outline  in  theory,  but  he  may 
hesitate  and  “draw”  in  constructing  it.  The  words  “specifi¬ 
cally”  and  “exercises”  are  illustrations  of  such  outlines.  To 
insure  that  the  .student  will  write  them  with  automatic 
muscular  response,  this  procedure  is  recommended; 

1.  The  teacher  should  write  the  outline  rapidly  on  the 
chalklxiard,  spelling  it  in  shorthand-spelling  (at  any  stage 
of  shorthand  instruction)  as  he  does  so.  It  is  very  imixirtant 
that  the  teacher  never  hesitate  as  he  writes  outlines  on  the 
chalkboard;  if  he  writes  them  automatically,  it  will  prob¬ 
ably  never  occur  to  students  to  write  them  slowly.  Students 
are  imitators,  and  will  write  the  way  the  teacher  writes. 

2.  After  the  outfines  have  been  written  on  the  chalk¬ 
board,  the  teacher  should  begin  rapid  unison  reading  as  he 
quickly  points  to  them  at  random.  But— 

3.  Reading  the  outline  is  not  enough  to  insure  its  physi¬ 
cal  automatization.  After  conducting  class  drill  in  reading 
the  outlines,  the  teachiT  should  have  .students  write  each 
outline  once  for  control— to  insure  that  it  is  written  cor¬ 
rectly.  He  should  then  allow  tlie  students  to  write  the  out¬ 
line  a  second  and  even  a  third  time,  with  increasing  rapidi¬ 
ty.  The  third  writing  of  the  outhne  should  be  automatic;  at 
any  rate,  the  students  will  not  draw  the  outline.  The  teacher 
should  then  proceed  to  the  next  outline  and  continue  until 
all  outlines  have  been  written  several  times.  This  written 
activity  is  of  great  importance  in  developing  automatization 
in  writing. 


ABOVE:  Mr.  Peterson's  students  master  a  wo'*d  preview 
through  oral  drill.  BELOW:  In  the  same  class,  Dr. 
Rowe  and  Susanne  Tjornhom,  a  graduate  student,  ob¬ 
serve  the  skill-building  process  following  the  preview. 


W'e  have  seen  the  futility  of  writing  several  lines  of  a 
single  outline;  the  point  of  diminishing  returns  in  learning 
ooc-urs  veiy  early  in  reix*titive  practict*.  Nevertheless,  there 
is  more  to  the  mastery  of  an  outline  than  riMding  it,  and  a 
limited  repetitive  writing  of  the  outline  should  promote  its 
automatization. 

The  Phrase  Preview 

The  teaching  of  extensive  phrasing  is  in  disrepute,  and 
well  it  might  lx*.  Nowadays  shortliand  writers  seldom 
phriise  to  the  degree  that  they  were  once  taught  to  do. 
Howevt*r,  the  limitetl  phrase  preview  is  very  important. 
Frequently  us(*d  phra-ses  should  be  thoroughly  automatized. 
In  the  presentation  of  phrase  previews,  it  is  important  for 
the  teacher  to  write  the  outlines  rapidly,  then  have  the 
students  read  them  rapidly  and  also  write  them  rapidly. 
The  repetitive  writing  of  phrases  follows  the  random 
repetitive  reading  drill.  As  in  the  word  previews,  only  the 
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IN  A  PRIVATE  SESSION,  Dr.  Rowe  helps  a 
shorthand  student  develop  proportion  and 
fluency  via  the  multiple-phrase  technique. 


most  commonly  used  phrases  should  he  presented.  When 
students  inquire  whetlier  they  might  phrase  a  speeific 
combination  of  words,  it  is  time  for  the  teacher  to  consider 
whether  he  hasn’t  been  putting  e.xcessive  emphasis  on 
phrasing. 

The  shorthand  phrase  is  a  speed  device,  and  ever\  thing 
asscK'iated  with  it  should  be  siH’cdy— the  teacher  presenting 
it  on  the  chalkl>oard,  the  students  reading  it  from  the  chalk- 
Inrard  and  writing  it  in  their  notebooks.  Do  not  spell 
phrases  as  they  are  presenUxl  on  the  chalkboard;  rather, 
pronounc'e  the  words  while  constructing  tlie  shorthand 
phrase  outline. 

Illustration  2:  Phrase  Preview 

KEY:  thank  you  for  your  letter,  we  are  sure,  let  us  know, 
we  hope  that,  I  could  be,  you  will  l)e  able,  to  continue,  to  get 

The  Multiple-Outline  Phrase  Preview 

The  use  of  a  multiple-outline  phrase  is  a  rather  new 
eontvpt  in  the  development  of  shorthand  writing  speed. 

The  expression  “He  will  be”  Ls  written  in  shorthand  as  a 
single  outline;  it  is  a  phrase  only  when  it  is  transcribed. 
An  example  of  a  multiple  phrase  in  shorthand  would  be: 
“He  will  Ik*  arriving  when—”  Here  we  have  three  outlines, 
constituting  a  more  realistic  shorthand  phrase  setting. 

The  multiple-phrase  tt*chnique  in  previewing  is  carried 
out  as  follows;  The  teacher  selects  groups  of  outlines  con¬ 
taining  not  only  shorthand  phrase  outlines,  but  word  out¬ 
lines  as  well.  Usually  three  outlines  will  constitute  a  multi¬ 
ple  phrase,  although  tlie  number  may  be  as  low  as  two,  oi 
as  high  as  four  or  five. 

As  the  teacher  presents  a  multiple  phrase  on  tlie  chalk- 
Iniard,  the  students  read  and  write  it  two  or  three  times. 
In  so  doing,  they*  are  not  writing  isolated  outlines,  but  con¬ 
textual  material.  This  type  of  practice  provides  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  developing  proportion  and  fluency  in  writing.  A 
multiple-outline  phrase  provides  special  opportunities  for 


proportion  practice.  The  two  to  five  outlines  comprising 
a  multiple-outline  phrase  will  contain  several  t’s,  d’s,  e’s, 
and  a’s  in  combination  with  v’s,  b’s,  n’s,  m’s,  etc.  If  a 
number  of  multiple  phrases  are  presented,  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  prac-tiee  in  proportion  are  greatly  enhanced. 

Illustration  3:  Multiple  Phrase  Preview 

I  should  like  to  leave 

vve  hoiK!  that  the  delay 
did  not  inconvenience  you 

to  Iiecoine  a  pilot 

when  the  weather 


we  take  pleasure 
in  announcing 


n 


as  you  know  this 
cr^  middle  initial 


we  hoiK3  that 
you  will  continue 

if  there  is  a  possibility 
that  you  cxjuld 


The  multiple-phrase  ti‘chni(pie  has  been  one  of  the  most 
successful  previewing  activit'(*s  in  my  dictation  classes, 
begiiuiing  with  second-semester  shorthand,  when  new-inat- 
ter  dictation  is  given  in  (}uantit\  for  the  first  time  (with  pre¬ 
views),  the  multiple-outline  phrase  preview  takes  preced¬ 
ence  over  otht'r  tyqx's  of  pres  iews.  If  an  individual  outline 
apiK?ars  to  be  awkward  in  construction,  the  outline  be*fore 
it  and  the  outline  after  it  will  also  be  prt*sented,  thus 
forming  a  multiple-outline  phrase.  This  takes  the  monot¬ 
ony  out  of  single-outline  practice  when  written  previews 
are  presente*d.  The  multiple-outline  phrase  presentation  em¬ 
bodies  most  of  the  benefits  of  conU'xtual  writing,  together 
with  resulting  c-ontinuity  and  development  of  proportion 
and  fluency. 

STUDENT  PREVIEWS 

Some  teachers  have  individual  students  select  the  word 
preview's,  phrase  previews,  and  multiple-phrase  previews 
from  the  shorthand  plate  material  that  is  prepared  as 
homework.  If  he  is  sufficiently  competent  as  a  shorthand 
writer,  a  student  can  present  the  pre\’iews  on  the  chalk¬ 
board.  Because  this  proct'dure  develops  a  fluency  of  anu 
and  hand  movement  that  is  sometimes  difficult  to  acquire 
solely  throtigh  notebook  writing,  it  can  help  to  eliminate 
pcMi  pinching.  Before  the  student  pr(*st*nts  the  previews,  he 
should  practic'e  them  on  the  chalkboard  in  order  to  gain 
a  sense  of  proportion  value  as  well  as  a  fluency  in  writing. 

Also,  it  is  a  good  idea  to  have  the  student  dictate  his 
selected  pre\’iews  to  the  teacher,  who  will  tlien  w-rite  the 
outlines  on  the  chalkboard.  This  activity  provides  an  ele¬ 
ment  of  siKjed,  in  that  it  is  not  necessary'  for  the  teacher 
to  recheck  his  notes  or  the  text  in  order  to  locate  the 
outlines  to  be  previewed. 

Although  this  activity  is  not  recommended  as  a  daily 
practice,  its  use  every  now  and  then  will  be  rewarding  in 
h’lrns  of  added  enthusiasm,  resulting  in  fuller  student  ap¬ 
preciation  of  previewing. 

(.Vexf  month:  The  Art  of  Testing  and  Grading) 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


D.E.  IN  EUROPE 

(Continued  from  ipage  24) 

commerce  and  chambers  of  trade 
liave  an  active  interest  in  the  distri¬ 
butive  businesses  in  their  coininuni- 
fies.  Many  of  these  organiziitions 
sponsor  or  conduct  their  own  training 
programs. 

The  number  of  trade-sponsored 
education  programs  in  Europe  is  so 
large  that  it  is  impossible  to  describe 
them  all.  A  few  illustrations,  how¬ 
ever,  will  show  the  extent  of  these 
programs. 

In  Austria,  the  Arheitcrkammvr 
(lalx)r  organization)  sponsors  courses 
in  salesmanship,  display,  and  adver¬ 
tising.  Local  chambers  of  commerce 
offer  not  only  evening  programs,  but 
also  part-time  day  courses  in  the 
distributive  subjects,  including  com¬ 
modity  knowledge,  salesmanship,  ad¬ 
vertising,  and  display.  They  also 
offer  training  for  advancr'd  positions 
in  business  management.  Local  busi¬ 
ness  schools  co-operate  with  these 
programs  by  furni.shing  teachers  and 
classroom  facilities. 

There  are  many  trade  associations 
and  many  training  programs  serving 
a  variety  of  net'ds  in  Germany.  The 
Bavarian  State  Retail  Trade  Assex-ia- 
tion,  District  of  Mittelfranken,  spon¬ 
sors  courses  in  salesmanship,  mer¬ 
chandise  information,  accounting,  tax¬ 
ation,  and  retail  management  on  a 
full-time,  part-time,  and  evening 
basis.  This  organization  co-opt‘rat(‘s 
with  local  vocational  schools  and  se- 
curi's  teachers  from  the  school  staffs 
and  from  local  businesses.  The  Hesse 
State  Wholesale,  Export,  and  Import 
I'rade  Association  conducts  classes  in 
Frankfurt,  primarily  in  problems  and 
practices  in  import  and  exp(»rt.  Since 
this  activity  is  so  important  a  factor 
in  the  Gennan  economy,  classes  are 
attended  by  owners  and  managers 
as  well  as  salesmen.  The  jirogram  is 
sponsored  entirely  by  the  Associatiem 
and  has  no  connection  with  the  hxal 
sc-hools. 

An  interesting  departure  in  train¬ 
ing  for  distribution  is  the  practice  of 
the  single-trade  assex-iations  in  C'.er- 
many.  These  organizations  are  in  the 
food,  funiiture,  hardware,  textile, 
glass,  china,  earthenware,  watch¬ 
making,  jewelry,  sporting  g(K)ds,  and 
shoe  trades. 

The  educational  and  training  ac¬ 
tivities  of  these  associations  are  gen- 
(Tally  concentrated  in  a  national 
school,  owned  or  partly  owned  by 


SHORTTMAND 
CORNER 

CELIA  G.  STAHL  VESTAL  INEWYORKI  CENTRAL  SCHOOL 

Last  summer  at  a  remote  bayou  crossroad, 

I  read  these  words  crudely  printetl  on  a  tiny  fishermen’s  cafe;  Open  26 
f  Hours  a  Day.  Two  extra  hours  would  be  a  miraculous  answer  to  a  short¬ 
hand  teacher’s  ferxent  wish.  They  can  be  yours— if  you  stop  grading  tran¬ 
scripts.  Dr.  Gregg  himself  frequently  w'amed  teachers  not  to  “commit 
suicide  by  the  red  ink  route.” 

The  greatest  single  advantage  in  student  grading  of  letters  lies  not  in 
the  countle,ss  extra  hours  it  gives  the  instructor  for  more  efficient  planning, 
professional  reading,  or  just  plain  relaxation,  but  in  the  tliorough  proofread¬ 
ing  training  made  po.ssible.  A  teacher  hired  by  a  di.strict  that  had  a  rule 
against  student-scored  papers  presentixl  this  proofreading  objt'ctive  so 
convincingly  that  the  board  rescinded  the  policy.  Proofreading,  no  less 
than  typewTiting,  shorthand,  and  English  fundamentals,  is  a  definite  skill 
that  must  be  taught. 

|i  Shorthand  II  and  Transcription  in  most  New  York  State  schrxds  is, 
fortunately,  a  consecutive  double  periotl.  My  program  this  year  includes 
three  of  these  double  p>eri(xls,  each  42  miinites  long.  In  the  shorthand 
period,  about  five  minutes  are  sjX'iit  in  rapid  sentence  reading  from  home¬ 
work;  two  minutes  on  quick  prexiew  of  the  nexv  lesson;  and  25  minutes 
j.  on  intensive  speed  development  through  the  pyramid  or  previewed  minute 
?  plan.  This  leaves  about  10  minutes  for  dictation  of  letters  to  be  transcribed 
the  folloxving  iieriotl.  Tliese  letters  are  taken  from  Transcription  DictatUm, 
^  xvhich  is  correlated  xvith  our  basic  text  Gregg  Transcription  Simplified. 

*  In  the  transcription  period,  about  35  minutes  are  devoted  to  uninter- 
nipted  transcription.  When  time  is  calkxl,  the  average  student  has  typed 
three  or  four  letters.  There  are  almost  10  minutes  left  for  proofreading. 

5  Students  take  their  red  pencils  and  encircle  errors  as  I  read  rapidly,  giving 

^  punctuation,  capitalization,  and  difficult  spelling.  We  rarely  exchange 

papers:  students  profit  more  by  observing  their  t)wn  xveaknesses. 

^  There  are  txx'o  special  reasons  for  checking  transcripts  at  the  end  of  the 
peri(xl:  1)  Any  difficulties  encountered  are  still  fresh  in  the  mind,  and 
curiositx’  alx)ut  a  xvord  missed  or  a  possessive  form  is  high.  2)  There  will 
be  little  time  for  questioning.  Digression  is  fa.scinating  until  you  realize 
that  it  takes  20  minutes  at  the  start  of  the  periotl  to  accomplish  what  c-an 
be  done  in  .10  minutes  at  the  end. 


This  does  not  mean  that  questions  are  outlawed;  a  valid  question, 
prop>erly  asked,  is  alxvays  welcome.  Have  you  ever  been  racing  against 
the  final  bell  when  some  chenib  asks,  “Can  there  be  a  semicolon  after 
‘conference’  ”?  Quickly  you  scan  the  letter  but  in  your  eagerness  the  word 
eludes  you.  It  can  be  a  long  fnistrating  minute  that  leaves  you  on  edge 
for  another  ten.  It  may  mean  several  dozen  unchecked  paixirs  besides. 

\Miat,  then,  is  a  properly  a.sked  cjuestion?  John  rai.ses  his  hand;  your 
glance  is  his  signal  to  say,  “Ix'tter  txvo.  Third  paragraph.  Last  sentence. 

'  Cian  there  be  a  semicolon  .  .  .?”  By  folloxving  each  explicit  direction,  von 
can  often  actually  ansxver  the  question  before  it  is  asked.  Questioning  skill, 
born  of  relentless  practice,  .saves  many  hours  a  term. 

The  first  fexv  days  that  students  prcKjfrexid,  you  will  want  to  recheck 
XX  ith  care  all  letters,  using  a  green  or  blue  pencil  for  contrast.  Do  not  expect 
jx'rfection  the  first  week  or  two.  Sixm  results  will  Ix'  uniformly  commend¬ 
able  if  you  have  impressed  upon  the  class  the  seriousness  of  this  learning 
^  activity.  By  the  third  week,  a  definite  pattern  will  emerge.  The  majority 
^  of  papers  you  necxl  rarely  chock,  while  a  few  must  be  glanced  at  daily. 

By  spot  checking  as  needed,  you  will  save  several  hours  daily,  your 
eyesight,  and  your  sense  of  mental  well  being.  And  Johnny?  He  can  read— 
and  proofread  as  xx'cll. 
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the  individual  association  and  paid 
for  by  the  trade.  These  schools  are 
residential  and  the  full-time  pro- 
jjrams  run  from  six  weeks  to  a  year. 
Som«'  short-term  and  correspondence 
courses  are  also  offered.  A  knowl¬ 
edge  of  commoditit*s  is  stressed  in 
all  the  courses,  which  are  primarily 
for  young  people  who  have  com- 
pletetl  their  apprenticeship. 

Tlun’c  is  a  very  strong  co-operati\e 
movement  in  Europe,  and  these  or¬ 
ganizations,  too,  are  active  in  edu¬ 
cation  programs.  In  Norway,  a  resi¬ 
dential  co-operative  school  provides 
elementary  and  advanced  training 
for  salesclerks  and  branch  managers 
from  retail  co-operatives.  Selling 
practices  of  groceries,  electrical 
e<juipment,  meat,  hardware,  shoes, 
and  clothing  are  described  and  dis¬ 
cussed,  The  grwery  branch  even 
gives  special  training  for  self-servict' 
stores.  This  .school  also  offers  cor- 
K'spondence  courses. 

Rrtail  co-operatives  are  particu¬ 
larly  strong  in  Austria.  The  Central 
.^sscK-iation  of  Retail  Co-operatives 
there  offers  courses  in  organization, 
procedures,  meix'handise  knowledge, 
and  other  retailing  .subjects  at  sc'hools 
and  by  correspondence. 

The  Swetlish  co-operative  move¬ 
ment  conducts  a  large-scale  program 
at  its  school.  It  is  open  only  to  those 
employerl  in  the  movement  and  is 
entirely  financed  by  the  co-opera¬ 
tive’s  wholesale  organi/uitions.  Cours¬ 
es  are  offered  for  managers  of  co¬ 
operative  unions,  shop  managers, 
salespeo|ile,  display  staff,  acc-ount- 
ants,  and  personnel  workers.  These 
courses  are  inter-related  and  form  a 
TOmplete  system  for  the  training  of 
personnel  in  the  co-operatives. 

The  Federation  of  Swedish  Whole¬ 
sale  Merchants  and  Importers  estab- 
Ii.shed  a  special  department  for  edu¬ 
cation  ten  years  ago.  It  offers  courst*s 
to  train  all  classes  of  staff  in  the 
wholesitle  trade,  with  special  atten¬ 
tion  to  training  of  salesmen.  Basic 
courses  are  followed  up  by  discus¬ 
sion  courses  covering  daily  sales 
problems.  A  corre.spondence  course 
deals  with  the  problems  and  prac¬ 
tices  of  general  wholesaling  and  is 
conducted  by  the  Federation  in  co- 
ojreration  with  a  private  correspond- 
enc'e  school. 


JANE  F.  WHITE,  EAST  CAROLINA  COLLEGE.  GREENVILLE,  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Film  ideas.  Teachers  interesttxl  in  more  effective  use  of  films  in  their 
classr(K)m.s  can  obbiin  several  audio-visual  b(K)klets  at  no  cost  from  Victor 
Animatograph  (Corporation,  Riainville,  (Conn.  These  b(K)klets  include  infor¬ 
mation  alxMit  sources  of  motion-picture  films  and  audio-visual  information 
as  wx-ll  as  methods  of  incx)rix>rating  films  into  lesson  plans.  Some  of  the  tith*s 
are:  “Four  Steps  in  Skillful  Use  of  Films,”  “Sources  of  Film  and  A-\’ 
Information,”  “Ib'Iping  IVachers  Use  Films  ECffcxtively,”  “How  to  Train 
Projectionists,”  “A  Treasure  (Chest  of  .\udio-\’isual  Ideas,”  and  “How 
Industry  Profits  from  the  Use  of  Sound  Films.”  Their  cnirrcmt  catalog  of 
Kalart,  (Craig,  X’ictor  \\  ill  also  be  sent  free. 


Better  speaking,  p’or  those  of  you  who  are  called  upon  to  give  frecpient 
Icetures  or  .s|X‘tvhes,  the  lt‘alli“t  “You  -Are  a  Better  Speaker  Than  You 
Think”  by  William  Oncken,  has  some  go(Kl  suggestions.  It  is  publishtxl 
by  the  S(K-iety  for  Per.sonnel  .Administration,  5506  Connecticut  Avenue, 
N.W’.,  Washington  15,  D.(C.,  for  20  ct*nts.  OthcT  publications  of  tin?  Society 
include:  “The  (Case  Method”  (50  evnts)  and  “Proft*ssional  Standards  for 
Personiu‘1  Work”  (25  cents).  Write  for  c-urrent  list. 


Clerical  practice.  If  you  tc*ach  clerical  practice  or  if  you  want  to  teach 
all  your  bnsinc'ss  students  g(HKl  busiiu'ss  habits,  you  will  Ik*  interested  in 
a  nc*w  lxM)k,  Successful  Devices  in  Teaeliiug  Clerieal  Practiee,  by  your 
Te;u*hing  .Aids  c'oliimnist  and  Thadys  J.  Dewar.  (Clerical  practice  is  the 
nc*wc*st  course  in  most  high  .sc'IukiI  business  departments.  What  should  it 
cxMitain?  How  should  it  be  taught?  The  authors  asked  1,300  business 
teachc*rs,  sujKTA'i.sors,  and  c“o-orclinators.  Suceessful  classroom  suggc*stions 
were  received  fmm  over  1(K)  of  them  and  fonn  the  backbone  of  this  book. 
In  addition,  perioclic'als  were  c'omlK*d,  and  in  all  more  than  3(M)  teaching  sug¬ 
gestions  wc‘re  found  of  value  in  this  field.  Nc*t  scluxil  price  is  $2.50.  A 
current  c-atalog  W’hich  lists  and  reviews  all  six  of  the  Ixxiks  of  this  natiu'c* 
in  typewriting,  shorthand,  busint*ss  law,  filing,  and  bookkc*t'ping  is  available 
from  the  publisher,  J.  Weston  Walch,  Box  1075,  Portland,  Maine. 

Business  bibliography.  The  first  edition  of  the  SnwU  Business  Biblio- 
araphij,  appeared  in  1955.  Since  the  output  of  material  in  this  field  is 
enormous,  a  nenv  edition  has  lx*en  prepared  including  material  published 
to  Sc*ptc*mbc*r  1957.  Every  effort  has  lK*t*n  made  to  prepare  a  complete 
bibliography  on  small  manufacturing  and  service  enterprise's.  The  chapters 
cjovered  are:  “Establishing  a  Small  Business”;  “Management  and  Operation 
of  a  Small  Business”;  “Economic  .Asjx'cts  of  Small  Business”;  “Govern¬ 
ment  and  Small  Businc*ss”;  “Bibliographies”;  “Chain  Stores  in  Relation  to 
Small  Business.”  St*nd  $3.50  to  the  Bureau  of  Business  Research,  Uni¬ 
versity'  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Csrecr  guid6.  The  book  "A  Career-Planning  Guide"  provides  practical 
Information  on  choosing  a  career.  It  may  be  adapted  in  various  ways  and 
may  be  of  special  interest  to  vocational  guidance  persons  who  work  with 
young  people.  The  price  is  $1.  It  is  published  by  Field  Enterprises,  Educa¬ 
tional  Corporation,  .Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Clhicago  5,  111. 

UBEA  materials.  The  list  of  Unitc*d  Business  Education  Association  publi¬ 
cations  features  four  pages  of  materials  currently  available.  If  you  are  a 
member  of  UBEA,  you  are  ret“eiving  Business  Education  Forum  and  the 
National  Business  Education  Quarterly.  Do  you  know,  though,  that  there 
are  many  other  valuable  publications  this  association  publishes?  Here  are 

(Continued  on  opposite  page) 


We  can  see  that  in  Western  Europe 
businessmen  are  very  active  in  dis- 
tributh'e  training,  but  the  schools  are 
not  yet  keeping  pace  with  them. 


BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORT.D 


ORIENTING  NEW  TEACHER 

(Continued  from  page  10) 

draws  to  a  close,  he  might  discuss 
witli  the  beginner  tlie  purpose  of 
grading  and  ways  in  which  this  pur- 
l>ose  can  he  made  to  function  with 
his  students. 

The  teacher  will  without  doubt  ask 
for  help  on  these  problems.  If  he  ap¬ 
pears  lu'sitant  about  doing  so,  the  su- 
pt'rv’isor  can  anticipate  the  problems 
by  relating  them  to  the  evolving  class 
work.  Sample  copies  of  instruc'tioual 
materials  might  he  given  to  the 
teacher  several  days  InTore  he  teach¬ 
es  the  topic  they  conc'ern.  The  casual 
comment,  “I  thought  you  might  he 
interested  in  this  problem  sht^t't.  L(M)k 
it  over  at  your  leisure.  If  you  want  a 
complete  set  for  your  classes,  just  help 
yourself,”  is  the  most  inncKnious  way 
of  making  materials  available  without 
any  implication  that  their  use  is  man- 
dator\’. 

Similiu’ly,  guidance  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  tt'st  might  he  the  outgrowth 
of  a  casual  conversation  in  which 
teacher  and  supervisor  discuss  the 
progress  of  the  class  and  agret'  on  the 
iK'etl  for  some  fonn  of  evaluation. 
Here,  however,  much  help  is  to  1k' 
furnished,  since  the  c'onstruction  of  a 
suitable  tt*st  is  generally  more  diffi¬ 
cult  than  the  drafting  of  a  lesson  plan. 
In  addition,  methods  of  rating  papers 
should  he  reviewed  patiently— and 
demonstrated. 

The  supervisor’s  work  d(K*s  not  end 
at  this  point,  since  the  use  to  which 
the  tt'st  results  are  to  be  put  is  a  nor¬ 
mal  item  on  the  supervisory  agenda. 
Thus  the  personal izwl  infonnal  con- 
fiTenws  take  the  new  teacher  from 
one  problem  to  another  and  help  him 
solve  them  functionally— as  the  ntH*d 
arises. 

It  can  he  seen  that  the  guidance 
to  be  extended  is  vast,  since,  unlike 
Minerv’a— who  sprang  fully  formed 
out  of  the  head  of  Jupiter— the  new 
teacher  does  not  enter  on  his  work 
fully  developed  in  his  profession.  Stu- 
deuits  reporting  to  his  class  are  similar 
to  those  in  the  classes  of  his  experi- 
encetl  and  seasomnl  colleagues;  the 
coverage  exptx.-ted  of  him  is  the 
same;  the  midtenu  or  final  examina¬ 
tions  that  his  students  will  take  are 
the  identical  ones  that  are  to  l)e 
given  to  those  taught  by  the  c'xperi- 
enced  teacher.  Consequently,  much 
guidance  has  to  l>e  compressed  into 
a  limited  period  of  time. 

{To  be  continued  next  month) 
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two  I’d  like  to  bring  to  your  attention:  How  to  Teach  Business  Subjects 
($1.25)  and  Guidance  in  Business  Education  (50  cents).  These  are  particu¬ 
larly  helpful  for  beginning  teachers.  Free  copies  of  the  publications  list, 
a  brochure  on  the  National  Business  Entrance  Test,  a  leaflet  on  the  Students 
Ty^x^writing  Test,  informatitwi  on  the  Future  Business  Leaders  of  America, 
and  UBEA  meml>ership  application  fonns  for  yourself,  your  student  teachers, 
and  other  teachers  in  your  department  are  available  from  UBEA,  1201 
16th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.C. 


Personal  improvenient.  Two  lxK)ks  1  think  are  worth  adding  to  your 
personal  library  and  recpiesting  for  vxnir  scIkk)!  library  are  Personal  Adjust- 

3  ment  to  Business,  by  James  Gates  and  Harold  Miller  and  The  Twenty- 
Minute  Lifetime,  by  Gavin  A.  Pitt.  The  first  gives  pertinent,  realistic  ma¬ 
terial  on  the  geography  and  customs  of  the  business  world.  It  lays  out  the 
practical  ste^is  essential  to  planning  ycMir  career  intelligently,  finding  a 

^  IX)sition  in  your  chosen  career,  and  moving  siueessfully  on  the  job.  Price: 
$6.75.  The  second  book  is  a  guide  to  career  planning  and  costs  $1.95  paper 
bound  and  $2.95  cloth  bound.  Both  books  are  publishetl  by  Prentice-Hall, 
j  Inc.,  Englew(XKl  Cliffs,  N.  J. 

Source  book.  Sources  of  Information  and  Unusual  Services  is  the  fifth 
edition  of  this  guide  to  information,  pamphlets,  and  services  available  from 
organizations  and  agencies  in  the  United  States.  Arranged  by  subject,  it 
5  includes  the  following  sections:  Business,  Commerce,  Lalxir;  Health,  Wel- 

,>  fare.  Education;  Arts,  Recreation,  Hobbies,  Sports,  Travel;  Science  and 

Technology;  Regional.  Its  84  jxiges  iue  full  of  materials  to  order.  Send 
U  $2.50  to  Infonnational  Directory  Company,  200  West  57  Street,  New  York 
19,  New  York. 

4  Career  leaflets.  Thirtv-five  leaflets  on  individual  careers  are  free  from 
Career  Information  Sr*rvice,  New  York  Life  Insurants  Company,  Public 
Relations  IXpartment,  51  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  10,  N.Y.  A  general 
b(M)klet,  “Planning  a  College  Education,”  listing  a  representative  group  of 
colleges  and  the  costs  of  attending,  is  one  of  the  ne^^’^*st.  A  compilation 

''  of  the  first  34  articles  in  the  series  is  also  available  in  Ixxrk  form  without 
cost.  This  sourc*e  of  excellent  material  on  careers  should  definitely  be  a 
part  of  your  library. 

4  Special  ABE  issue.  American  Business  Education  Yearbook,  a  joint  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  Eastern  and  National  Business  Teachers  i\ss(X“iations,  has  come 

5  out  with  a  special  kssue.  The  purjxxse  of  Becent  Developments  in  Business 

^  (arrangtxl  by  subject  fields)  is  to  bring  attrition  to  the  clianges  that  have 
i  cKcurtxl  in  the  past  decade  in  .specific  areas  of  business.  If  you  are  a  member 
^  of  either  of  tht'se  organizations,  you  will  rect'ive  your  copy.  If  not,  you 

^  may  order  one  for  75  cents  from  Ciietano  E.  Dittamo,  Midland  Park  Higli 

(School,  Midland  Park,  New  Jersey. 

Planning  facilities.  Michigan  State  University,  College  of  Education, 
Bureau  of  Reseiuch  and  Service,  East  Lansing,  Mich.,  publishes  a  series  of 
'  profes-sional  bulletins.  Three  that  have  come  to  my  attentirwi  are  “Planning 

^  Audio-V’isual  Facilities”  (20  cents);  “What  Is  Involved  in  Conducting  a 

Sch(X)l  Plant  Study?”  (35  cents);  and  “Working  with  Student  Teachers” 
J  (20  cents).  Their  erlucational  publications  price  list,  listing  other  bulletins, 
''  is  fre<‘. 

,  Correction.  In  the  October  column  the  Corbett  Blackboard  Stencils  were 
reviewed,  but  the  address  was  omitted.  For  full  information  about  these 
,4  stencils  write  to:  Corbett  Blackboard  Stencils,  548  Third  Avenue,  North 
H  Pelham,  N.  Y. 
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HELEN  H.  GREEN  MICHIGAN  STATE  UNIVERSITY.  EAST  LANSING 


"Let  me  show  oflF  Iiow  smart  I  am,”  sa\s 
Mary  X’ir^inia  .Moore,  one  of  my  eolleagiies,  dangling  her  new  movie 
eaiiu'ra,  eomplete  with  extra  li^ht  meU'r  on  a  thini'amaf)oli  around  her  ^ 
neek.  "I  w"ant  to  impress  you  with  my  knowledge.”  ^ 

"rm  imprt'sserl,”  I  tell  her,  “by  the  fact  that  you  would  tackle  the  intri- 
eacies  of  tcKlay’s  photography.  I  gave  up  along  about  the  time  people  began  ^ 
to  l<K)k  (jue(‘rly  at  anyone  who  still  earriwl  a  ftMilproof  Browmie  2-A  box 
camera.  I  eonldn’t  even  operate  the  collapsible  kind.” 

“N«)w  hear  this,”  savs  MV,  half  reading  what  she’s  supposed  to  know 
from  a  small  printed  folder.  “For  regular  Ektaehrome  film,  the  exposure  | 
index  (American,  that  is)  is  32;  the  German  is  21.” 

“Who  m*etls  to  know  Iwth?”  I  ask,  “You  really  are  showing  off.” 

“But  I  have  to  know  both  if  I  use  this  thing,”  says  M\',  tapping  the 
extra  light  im’ter.  This  one  is  counted  in— set  up  on  the  German  one.” 

“One  what?”  I  ask. 

“Don’t  be  difficult,”  says  she.  “It’s  Ixid  enough  having  to  remember  it’s 
32  on  the  .American  and  21  on  the  Gennan.  Furthermore,”  (consulting  her 
papt*r)  “for  Ektaehrome  F  film,  the  .American  exposure  index  is  16;  the 
G.erman,  13.” 

“S,  f,  V,”  1  mutter.  “The  little  one  is  s,  the  big  one  is.  .  .” 

“Quit  muttering  and  pay  attention,”  says  she.  “From  there  you  set  the 
f-numl)er  according  to  w'hat  the  light  meter  says— of  a  second  is  a  good  ] 
daylight  setting.  If  it’s  darker,  use  You  focus  at— er— four  feet?” 

‘Aou  what?”  I  interrupt,  seeing  she  is  sort  of  bogged  dowm  ainway.  5 

“Well,  you  set  the  distance  scale  once  you  have  the  light  figured  out— the  ' 

grtniter  the  distance,  the  higher  the  number.” 

“T  up,  d  up.  What  difference  does  it  make  which  way  they  go?”  I  say.  I 

“Think  of  how  much  more  complicated  the  problem  of  lighting  is  if  you’re  | 

taking  pictures  at  night,”  she  goes  on,  ignoring  my  comment.  “You  use  one 
kind  of  bulb  and  filter  for  one  kind  of  film  and  something  else  for  another.  ; 
If  you  judge  the  distance  wrong,  or  don’t  fiK'us  just  right,  or  get  a 
shadow.  .  .” 

“Or  have  p(M>r  eyesight,  or  a  shak\  hand,  or  can’t  estimate  correctly, 
you’re  going  to  fluh  it  up  any-way,”  I  suggest.  She  mnls  mournfully.  ' 

"It's  a  complicated  business  for  a  Ix'ginner,”  .she  says.  But  I’ll  get  ; 
it  straighteiuxl  out  in  time.  Did  \’ou  get  anything  out  of  that  business  1  ^ 

just  went  through?  Ill  run  through  it  again.” 

“Please,”  I  say,  “not  again.  I  did  get  something  out  of  it— but  not  about 
what  you  were  saying.  A  couple  of  rather  sobering  thoughts  did  hit  me, 
though.  First  of  all,  I  wonder  if  some  of  our  students  aren’t  just  as  s 

overwhelmed  in  learning  shorthand,  say,  as  you  are  in  learning  to  operate  ' 
that  camera.  Straightening  out  s,  f,  v;  ish,  chay,  jay  may  be  on  a  par  with 
16  on  the  American  and  13  on  the  German.  Because  we’re  so  familiar  with  * 

the  skills  we  t(‘ach,  maybe  we  forget  how  complic“ated  they  may  seem  to  y 

a  beginner.” 

She  nods,  so  I  go  on.  “Furthennore,  I  realize  that  the  average  kid  today 
has  to  master  a  lot  of  complicated  know-how  just  to  operate  intelligently 
in  his  everyday  world.  A  kid  in  my  day  could  get  by  nicely  just  clicking 
a  shutter.  Today’s  kid  has  to  master  f-numbers  and  all  that.  He  has  to  have 
a  lot  more  know-how  in  every  W'ay.  Are  we  helping  him  get  that  know-  i 

how’?”  I 

“Or,”  says  MV  thoughtfully,  “has  anybody  asked  w’hat  it  is  he  really  I 
needs  to  know?” 


VARIETY  IN  DUPLICATING 

( Cotitiinu'd  from  page  1 1 ) 

and  program  booklets.  For  the  scIkk)! 
we  make  program  booklets,  handbills 
for  special  events,  tickets,  form  let¬ 
ters,  rejxrrts,  and  many  other  items. 
Some  of  the  orders  six'cify  color,  de¬ 
sign,  and  exact  w'ording.  Others  give 
only  a  general  idea  and  the  specifica¬ 
tions  are  left  up  to  the  student  worker. 
This  gives  excellent  practice  in  fol¬ 
lowing  dircx'tions,  following  through 
on  a  job,  use  of  correct  color  sc'hemes, 
typewriting  on  different  size's  of  pa- 
ix'r,  horizontal  and  vertical  centering, 
quoting  prices  for  supplic's  used,  han¬ 
dling  money,  and  chc'cking  out  and 
delivering  finished  jobs.  This  hc'lps  stu¬ 
dents  develop  confidence  in  their  abil¬ 
ities. 

By  having  these  student  assistants 
you  will  find  that  ye)u  will  know  a 
great  deal  more  ahe)ut  the  supplies 
used  and  whether  your  machines  are 
in  proper  condition.  Summarize  the 
jobs  completed  on  the  machines  as 
prcx)f  that  money  is  not  Ix-ing  invested 
in  idle  equipment. 

These  are  some  of  the  devices  we 
have  used  at  our  scIkm)!.  I’m  sure  that 
if  you  tr>'  thc'm  you  w  ill  find  that  your 
office  practice  course  will  be  more 
meaningful  and  worth  while. 


MATH?  WHO  CARES? 

(Continued  from  page  17) 

ing.”  The  awards  are  Ixisecl  on  accu¬ 
racy,  neatness,  completeness  of  work, 
bringing  projrer  materials,  courtesy, 
tact,  enthusiasm,  and  initiative. 

11.  Even  though  this  is  a  course  in 
business  arithmetic  and  rc'c'ordkeep- 
ing,  I  stress  courtc'sy,  tact,  and  busi- 
nt'ss  behavior.  I  belic've  students 
should  realize  that  more  jobs  arc'  lost 
thnnigh  not  knowing  business  proto¬ 
col  than  through  lack  of  Ixtsic  skills. 

12.  I  try  to  duplicate  an  actual 
work  situation  in  the  classroom  as 
much  as  possible.  This  helps  give 
students  the  self-confidence  neces¬ 
sary  for  getting  and  holding  a  job. 

What  I  strive  for  in  my  class  is  a 
change  in  basic  attitude.  The  most 
in.spiring  moment  in  my  teaching 
comes  when  I  realize  that  a  student 
no  longer  believes  that  his  employer, 
school,  and  society  owe  him  a  living; 
when  he  understands  that  he  is  l>eing 
offered  an  opportunity  to  bcx.'ome  a 
prcxluctive  and  worth-while  citizen; 
when  his  attitude  has  changed  from 
“W^ho  cares?”  to  “I  care  a  great  deal.” 
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BUSINESS  EDUGAllON  WOBLD 


^  I  ^  HERE  IS  a  coimnon  belief 
-*•  among  stenographers,  and  even 
among  some  shorthand  teachers,  that 
greater  speed  can  be  achieved  by 
writing  smaller  shorthand  outlines. 

The  fact  tliat  so  many  people  be¬ 
lieve  in  this  theory  is  probably  the 
result  of  its  apparently  unshakable 
logic.  Writing  a  large  outline,  they 
reason,  takes  longer  tlian  writing  the 
same  outline  in  reduced  size.  There¬ 
fore,  a  person  who  writes  “big”  is 
bound  to  lose  a  lot  of  time  in  the 
course  of  a  take. 

If  this  were  true,  the  fastest  short¬ 
hand  writers  would  be  found  among 
those  who  write  smaller  outlines.  Yet 
some  of  the  best  reporters  “write 
big.”  As  a  matter  of  fact,  tlie  faster 
a  speaker  talks,  the  larger  the  ste¬ 
nographer’s  outlines  become,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  tiny  diey  may  be  when  he  is 
not  working  under  pressure.  This  is  a 
natural  result  of  great  nervous  stress, 
and  psychologists  probably  have  a 
name  for  it. 

Do  Small  Outlines  Save  Time? 

In  order  to  measure  ex:ictly  the 
time  gained  by  writing  small  outlines 
instead  of  big  ones,  it  is  interesting  to 
indulge  in  this  practical  exercise: 

Hold  a  stopwatch  in  your  left  hand 
(or,  if  you  are  left-handed,  in  your 
right  hand)  and  use  your  writing 
hand  to  jot  down  as  many  short 
dttshes  as  you  can  in  one  minute. 
Then  take  a  little  rest  to  get  your 
nerves  back  in  shape,  and  do  a  simi¬ 
lar  experiment  with  longer  dashes. 
Now  count  the  dashes  in  botli  exer¬ 
cises.  Their  number  will  be  practi¬ 
cally  the  same,  and  tlie  few  short 
dashes  that  may  be  in  excess  prob¬ 
ably  don’t  mean  more  than  a  negli¬ 
gible  split  second  in  time  saved. 

On  the  otlier  hand,  psychology 
also  shows  that  you  can’t  go  against 
nature.  If  you  are  a  natural  “big 
writer,”  you  won’t  be  able  to  write 
faster  by  forcing  yourself  to  write 
smaller  outlines.  On  the  contrary,  you 
will  find  that  you  lose  speed  that 
way.  This  is  called  the  law  of  com¬ 
pensation.  If  you  strain  your  nerves 
beyond  their  limit,  they  will  let  you 
down.  That  is  the  reason  why  fre¬ 
quency,  rather  tlum  intensity,  is  rec¬ 
ommended  in  practicing  to  develop 
greater  shorthand  speed.  Frequency 
builds  the  mental  images  necessary 
for  automatic,  effortless  writing.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  stenog¬ 
raphy  is  an  intellectual  operation,  not 
a  manual  feat  performed  by  such 


tricks  as  the  writing  of  small  outlines 
instead  of  large  ones. 

The  only  way  in  which  the  writing 
of  tiny  outlines  could  represent  an 
advantage  lies  in  the  smaller  number 
of  pages  the  reporter  would  have  to 
turn  in  the  course  of  the  take.  It  is  a 
well-known  fact,  however,  that  an 
efficient  reporter  loses  practically  no 
time  at  all  in  turning  pages,  because 
he  goes  about  it  in  a  scientific  way. 
.\s  he  writes  down  the  page,  he 
pushes  the  notebook  up  with  his  non¬ 
writing  hand.  When  the  writing  liand 
is  near  the  bottom  of  the  page,  he 
turns  up  the  comer  of  that  page  with 
his  left  thumb  and  inserts  the  thumb 
between  the  almost  completed  page 
and  the  next  one.  When  the  page 
is  completed,  he  flips  it  over  with 
the  thumb  and  first  finger  of  his 
left  hand,  while  the  writing  hand 
moves  up  to  its  starting  position  at 
the  upper  left-hand  corner  of  the 
next  page.  But  tlie  ineflicient  writer 
usually  lets  his  left  hand  lie  idle  on 
tlie  notebook  or  desk  while  his  pen¬ 
gripping  right  hand  fumbles  with  the 
bottom  right-hand  comer  of  tlie  com¬ 
pleted  sheet. 

Back  to  the  subject  of  small  vs. 
large  outlines.  There  remain  two  im¬ 
portant  factors  to  be  considered. 

When  a  “big  writer”  tries  to  pro¬ 
duce  smaller  characters,  his  sense  of 
proportion  is  badly  impaired,  because 
he  has  trouble  applying  the  reduc¬ 
tion  equally  to  all  types  of  symbols. 
For  instance,  he  may  find  it  quite 
easy  to  reduc'e  long  lines,  circles,  or 
hooks  to  shorter  ones,  but  it  may 
prove  extremely  difficult  for  him  to 
bring  short  hnes,  circles,  or  hooks 
down  to  proportionately  smaller  ones. 
The  result  is  an  increasing  failure  to 
give  each  individual  outline  its  accu¬ 
rate  shape.  Ultimately,  this  difficulty 
will  cause  poor  legibility  and  more 
trouble  at  the  transcription  stage. 

The  other  factor  is  the  size  of  the 
paper.  The  old  psychological  adage, 
“Work  with  nature,  not  against  it,” 
finds  a  practical  application  here. 
Suppose  that  in  spite  of  all  the  above 
arguments  against  forcing  the  student 
to  reduce  the  size  of  his  outlines,  you 
still  think  it  is  worth  while.  There  is 
only  one  efficient  way  to  achieve  this 
result.  Make  the  writer  use  a  smaller 
sheet  of  paper.  It  has  frequently  been 
observed  that  people  write  large 
characters  when  tliey  have  a  lot  of 
white  space  before  them,  whereas 
they  will  write  microscopic  symbols 
on  a  little  bit  of  paper. 
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SECRETA.RV'  /  transcript 


GO  EAST, 
YOUNG  WOMAN 


JEAN  ATALLAH 


AS  I  SWUNG  away  from  my  type¬ 
writer  and  clipped  the  papers 
together,  I  absent-mindedly  surveyed 
the  calm*  blue  line  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  through  the  large  glass  win¬ 
dows.  Then  I  reached  for  the  con¬ 
tainer  of  American^  instant  coflFee  the 
l)oy  from  the  canteen  had  left  on  my 
desk.  Tlie  big  cup  looked  so  distinc¬ 
tive  next  to  the  smaller^  ones  of  sw’eet 
Turkish  cr)flFee  that  Lalia,  Elise,  and 
Miriam,  the  Arabic  stenographers,  al¬ 
ways  sipped.*  We  had  worked  to¬ 
gether  frantically  during  the  morning 
cutting  stencils  in  Arabic,  French,  and 
English  for^  a  press  release.  Now  I 
had  three  letters  to  transcribe  before 
Public  Information  Division,  United 
Nations”  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for 
Palestine  Refugees  in  the  Near  East, 
closed  for  the  night.  Yes,  except  for 
the^  sea  view  and  the  tiny  coffee 
cups,  my  Lebanese  office  was  much 
like  the  one  I  had  left  in  the  United” 
States. 

Shorthand  and  typing  are  surpris¬ 
ingly  negotiable  around  the  world. 
Mine,  plus  a  lot  of  experience,®  plus 
marriage  had  led  from  a  small  town 
in  Nebraska  to  Beirut,  Lebanon,  where 
my  husband  was  teaching  at*®  the 
American  University. 

But  if  shorthand  is  negotiable, 
shorthand  xvTiters  are  numerous.**  As 
a  free-lance  secretary  in  Lebanon,  I 
was  faced  with  a  handicap  common  to 
American*®  secretaries  abroad— for¬ 
eign  secretaries  experienced  and  com¬ 
petent  in  the  English  language.  In 
Lebanon,*®  these  girls  often  speak 
English  and  French  as  well  as  their 
native  Arabic.  And  their  working 
rights  are  protected.**  Foreigners 
must  obtain  work  permits  and  can 


only  fill  jobs  for  W’hich  no  qualified 
local  persons  are  available.*® 

Fortunately,  UNRWA  is  an  inter¬ 
national  agency  to  which  Lebanese 
working  regulations*®  do  not  apply. 
It  was  established  by  the  United 
Nations  in  1950  to  provide  shelter,** 
food,  health  services,  and  education 
for  the  850,000  Palestinian  refugees*' 
who  had  left  their  homes  in  what  is 
now  Israel  for  the  surrounding  areas 
of  Jordan,  Syria,  Lebanon,*®  and  the 
Gaza  Strip.  Of  its  10,000  employees, 
approximately  150  are  recniited-® 
from  abroad  for  its  International  Staff. 
The  rest  are  primarily  Palestinian 
refugees. 

No®*  distinction  is  made  between 
the  two.  My  salary  is  identical  to 
those  of  other  beginning  secretaries®® 
at  UNRWA.  This  is  a  little  less  than 
half  of  what  I  earned  in  the  United 
States.  It  gives  the  family®^  budget 
some  leeway  for  the  extra  thrill  of 
being  abroad  and  a  single  person 
could  get  by  on  it.  But,®*  contrarx'  to 
many  impressions,  living  costs  over¬ 
seas  are  about  the  same  as  at  home. 
Goods  that  are  cheaper,  such®”’  as  lo¬ 
cally  grown  foods  and  dry  cleaning, 
tend  to  be  equaled  by  the  expensive 
imports— lipstick,  nail  polish,  nylons 
— ®®which  are  twice  as  costly  as  in  the 
United  States.  Central  heating  is  a 
rarity  at  any  price.  The®*  natives  sim¬ 
ply  throw  on  an  extra  sweater,  grin 
and  bear  it.  We  Americans  “grrr”  and 
bear  it! 

There  are  other®”  American  wives 
working  in  Beirut,  but  most  of  the 
American  secretaries  here  have  been 
sent  over®®  by  the  U.  S.  Foreign  Serv¬ 
ice  or  companies  with  ofifices  both  at 
home  and  in  Lebanon.  The  latter®® 
usually  xvin  foreign  assignments 
through  their  dependability,  discre¬ 
tion,  and  maturity,  but  ®*  the  foreign 


service  secretaries  deliberately  se'ck 
(•verseas  duh'.  Both  groups  receive 
United  States-®®scale  wages,  housing 
allowances,  and  arc  generally  treated 
like  hot-house  plants.  And  for  good 
reason.  The®®  turnover  because  of 
marriage— often  to  someone  met  over- 
•seas- is  astounding. 

Living  in  a  strange  country, 
though®*  conducive  to  homesickness, 
is  a  not-to-be-missed  experience. 
Working  with  these  same  people  adds 
to  the*”’  fascination.  Riding  the  bus  to 
the  office,  exchanging  gossip  with 
other  secretaries— French,  English, 
and®®  Arabic— over  a  coffee  break  gix’c 
one  a  greater  understanding  and  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  people  than®*  the 
nonworking  wife  acquires  at  an  oc¬ 
casional  tea  party. 

Nor  are  the  people  the  only  attrac¬ 
tion.  The”®  entire  city  of  Beinit  is 
situated  on  the  Mediterranean,  and 
there  are  many  sandy  beaches.”® 
Office  hours  are  from  7:30  till  2  (till 
12:30  on  Saturdays)  so  there  is  time 
for  sxmning,  swimming,*®  skin  diving, 
and  sailing.  Watching  water  skiers 
while  nibbling  fresh  fish  on  an  open- 
terraced  restaurant  provides**  sport 
for  the  inactive— like  me. 

The  Near  East  lies  around  us, 
waiting  to  be  explored  on  long  week¬ 
ends  and  short*®  vacations.  Damas¬ 
cus  and  the  Crusaders’  castles,  Jeru¬ 
salem  and  the  Holy  Places,  Cairo  and 
the  ancient*”  temples  of  the  Nile, 
Istanbul  and  Athens.  A  few  miles 
north  of  Beinit  the  mountains  come 
almost  to  the  sea,**  leaving  ju.st  enough 
room  for  a  highw'ay.  Tlie  carvings 
left  by  ancient  and  modern  armies 
marching  through  this  pass  are*®  vis¬ 
ible  from  bus  or  car. 

There  is  socializing  as  well  as  sight¬ 
seeing-dancing,  tennis,  bridge,  or 
simply*®  exchanging  recipes.  The 
charms  of  such  pastimes  are  en¬ 
hanced  by  exotic  surroundings  and 
friends  with  strangely  accented** 
names.  A  treat  we  all  anticipate  is  the 
Baalbeck  Festival,  held  during  the 
summer  months.  Throngs  gather  for*® 
music  and  dancing  in  the  shadows  of 
the  ancient  temple  of  Jupiter. 

Do  I  sound  like  a  travel  agent?*® 
No!  Just  the  new-style  secretary.  Suit¬ 
case  in  one  hand,  shorthand  pad  in 
the  other,  family  hanging  on  to”® 
both.  .  .  .  Go  East,  young  woman,  go 
East.  (1006) 
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BOSS-WATCHING 

FOR 

BEGINNERS 

Part  I 

REULINE  N.  HERMANSON 


B[RD-WATCH1NG  has  become  a 
favorite  sport  of  fresh-air  fans.  But 
if  air  conditioning  is  your  lot,  join 
those  who*  enjoy  the  indoor  equival¬ 
ent— boss-watching. 

Actually,  both  pastimes  have  points 
in  common.  Bosses,  like  birds,^  can  be 
divided  into  phylum,  genus,  and  spe¬ 
cies.  Both  are  objects  of  great  interest 
to  trained  observers— objects  of  l)e- 
wilderment  to  tlie  uninitiatt'd. 

Successful  bird-watchers  need  a 
pair  of  binoculars,'*  the  patience  to 
keep  quiet  so  as  not  to  frighten  the 
subject,  and  an  ear  trained  to  various 
bird  calls.®  Boss-watching  require¬ 
ments  differ  somewhat.  One  does  not 
carry  field  glasses;  bosses  are  not  timid 
and  will  come  within**  range  of  the 
miked  eye.  One  does  not  sit  idly:  this 
can  lead  to  friction  between  “ob¬ 
server”  and  “observed.”  Boss-watch¬ 
ers^  are  taught  to  recognize  the 
various  cries  of  the  boss— the  boss  in 
distress,  the  boss  in  anger,  and  so  on.* 
The  following  is  not  meant  to  be  a 
scholarly  work;  it  is  simply  a  guide 


FLASH  READING*  '  GIVE  AND  TAKE 


ROBERTA  G.  PAVLU 

E  REGARD  the  idea  that  it  is 
better  to  give  than  to  receive 
as  a  worthy  philosophy.  We  believe,* 
and  with  gootl  reason,  that  when  we 
have  given  we  have  done  something 
that  has  lienefited  both  ourselves  and 
the2  one  to  whom  we  have  given.  It 
makes  us  happy  to  be  able  to  tie  a 
pretty  bow  on  a  big  package  and* 
make  a  surprise  gift  of  it  to  some  dear 
friend. 

However,  W’hen  we  receive  and  ac¬ 
cept  a  gift  many  of  ms  go*  astray.  We 
either  accept  die  package  witli  a  cr\' 
of  “Why  did  you  do  it?  I  really  did 
not  want  anything,”®  or  take  it  with 
the  thought  in  mind  that  we  must 
remember  this  friend  on  his  next 
birthday. 

Give  and  take  is  without®  doubt  a 
good  way  to  go  through  life.  But 
many  of  us  do  not  know  how  to  go 
about  the  “take”  part.  We  feel  em¬ 
barrassment  and  cannot  accept  even 
a  dinner  invitation  without  the  idea 
of  paying  it  back  as*  soon  as  we  can. 
On  a  holiday,  if  someone  for  whom 
we  have  not  bought  a  gift  presents 
us  with  one,  his  act  is®  destroyed  right 
on  the  spot  when  we  show  how  guilty 


we  feel  and  nin  out  to  buy  something 
for  him.  The  friend  will  realize*®  that 
he  is  the  cause  of  a  last-minute  trip 
to  the  store  and  will  lose  the  pleasure 
he  would  have  had  in  giving**  the 
gift  as  a  suqirise. 

Perhaps  one  reason  we  are  reluct¬ 
ant  to  iKX“ept  a  gift  when  we  have  not 
given  one*2  in  return  is  that  we  are 
pnnid.  It  is  a  good  feeling  to  be  able 
to  buy  a  present  for  a  friend,  some¬ 
thing**  that  we  know  he  w'ill  w'ant 
and  enjoy.  And  if  the  gift  is  something 
that  he  could  not  afford  to  buy  for 
himself,  we**  feel  all  the  more  proud 
to  buy  it.  But  when  it  is  our  turn  to 
accept  a  gift,  we  feel  an  obligation— 
a*  5  necessity  to  run  out  and  buy  some 
item  to  give  in  exchange  as  soon  as 
possible.  It  seems  to  bother  us*®  to 
take  something  and  give  nothing;  we 
do  not  like  die  sense  of  obh'gation 
we  feel. 

When  we  stop  to  think,  however,*'^ 
we  will  realize  that  to  accept  a  gift 
is  liut  another  way  to  give.  We  can 
give  pleasure  and  joy  to**  a  person 
when  we  accept  something  from  him 
by  showing  our  warm  gratitude  for 
his  gift  and  friendship.  (378) 

*  Vocabulary  limited  to  Chapters  One  through 
Four  of  Gregg  Shorthand  Manual  Simplified. 


to  “licginning  boss-w'atching.”  The® 
reader  will  recognize  most  specimens 
immediately.  Those  escaping  detection 
will  be  familiar  to*®  the  secretary 
once  she  is  more  accustomed  to  the 
Great  Indoors. 

The  You-Crier:  This  species  of  boss 
is  best**  identified  by  his  YOU- 
YOU-YOU  cry.  Listen  as  he  calls  to 
his  secretary:  “Where  did  YOU  put 
that  file?  YOU**  must  have  put  it  in 
the  wrong  place.  Why  can’t  YOU  use 
your  head?”  The  missing  file  subse¬ 
quently  turns  up  on  HIS  desk  where** 
HE  put  it. 

The  Circulous  Runnerous  is  the  Latin 
name  for  the  next  species.  Not  a  rare 
bird,  he  is  frequently**  spotted  flying 
from  his  office  to  the  reception  room. 
Having  forgotten  why  he  came,  he 
then  stalks  about*®  in  circles,  staring 
absently  and  making  brushing  motions 
with  his  hands.  He  will  return  to  his 
office  “mission*®  unacc'omplished.” 
(323) 


OGA  MEMBERSHIP  TEST 

All  kinds  of  qualities  go  to  make 
up  character  for  emphatically  char¬ 
acter  and  success  include  the*  positive 
no  less  than  the  negative  virtues.  If  we 
say  that  a  man  is  good,  we  mean  not 
only  that  he  does*  not  do  a  great  many 
things  that  are  wrong  but  that  he  also 
does  a  great  many  things  that  are 
good.  A  man  must  not*  steal,  he  must 
not  be  vicious  in  any  way,  he  should 
be  gentle  and  not  brutal,  and  he 
should  not  bully  the  weak.*  In  fact, 
he  must  refrain  from  whatever  is  evil. 
But  besides  this  he  must  do  good.  He 
must  be  brave  and  energetic,®  and  he 
must  be  resolute  and  perservering. 

(110) 

JUNIOR  OGA  TEST 

Get  Rich  Quick 

You  are  richer  today  than  you  were 
if  you  have  laughed  often,  given 
something,  forgiven  even  more,  made 
a  friend,*  or  made  stepping  stones  of 
stumbhng  blocks. 

You  are  richer  today  if  you  thought 
more  in  terms  of  “thyself’  than  “my¬ 
self.” 

You*  are  richer  tonight  than  you 
were  this  morning  if  you  took  time 
to  trace  the  handiwork  of  God  in  the 
commonplace*  events  of  life,  or  if 
you  learned  to  be  a  little  blind  to  the 
hiults  of  friend  or  foe.  (75) 
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NEWS  SPOT  LIGHT 


Degree  mills 

.  .  .  are  under  attack  by  Arthur  S.  Flenuning,  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  His  department  is  com¬ 
piling  a  complete  list  of  such  schools  and  plans  to  give 
it  wide  circulation.  Secretary  Flemming  says  that  this  list 
will  provide,  for  the  first  time,  a  source  of  information 
on  degree  conferring  institutions  that  lack  academic 
courses  regularly  required.  He  commended  the  American 
Council  on  Education  for  its  recent  100-page  report  on  such 
schools.  The  report  defines  degree  mills  as  "certain  in¬ 
stitutions  calling  themselves  colleges  or  universities 
which  confer  'quick-way,'  usually  mail-order,  degrees  on 
payment  of  a  fee.  They  turn  out  bachelor's,  master's  and 
doctor's  degrees  without  requiring  the  labor,  thought,  and 
attention  usually  expected  of  those  who  earn  such  degrees. 
The  report  is  available  for  $1  from  the  Council  at  1785 
Massachusetts  Ave. ,  N.W. ,  Washington,  D.C. 

Lack  of  proficiency 

.  .  .  in  English  among  college  freshmen  has  resulted  in 
approval  of  plans  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board  to  include  essay  writing  as  part  of  its  entrance 
tests.  The  Board  also  set  up  a  commission  on  English  to  de¬ 
termine  what  is  achieved  in  high  schools  and  what  is  ex¬ 
pected  by  the  colleges.  The  new  essay  portion  of  the  test 
will  seek  to  determine  a  student's  ability  to  present  and 
organize  ideas  in  good  English.  Details  are  being  left  up 
to  a  special  committee. 

Teaching  machines 

.  .  .  have  been  in  the  news  lately.  One,  introduced  by 
Western  Design,  is  called  the  Tutor.  Through  use  of  the 
"scrambled  book"  technique,  it  allows  a  student  to  pro¬ 
gress  at  his  own  rate,  tells  him  why  he  is  wrong,  and  en¬ 
courages  him  when  he  is  right.  The  heart  of  the  machine  is 
a  reel  of  film  with  up  to  1,000  frames  coupled  to  a  selective 
film  transport,  a  viewing  screen,  and  a  device  to  record 
the  student's  answers  and  response  times. 

Another  machine,  designed  by  F.  Rand  Morton  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan's  Language  Laboratory,  is  a  kind  of 
educational  juke  box.  A  student  sits  in  an  individual 
learning  booth.  He  selects  his  lesson  by  dialing  a  number 
on  a  telephone-like  control.  This  tunes  him  in  to  a  bank  of 
continuously  playing  tape  recordings  of  special  teaching 
materials  that  may  last  from  one  minute  to  an  hour.  More 
than  800  different  short  lessons  can  be  dialed  by  the 
student  at  any  time. 


PEOPLE 


•  Thomas  L.  Foster  has  joined  the 
faculty  of  Howard  Payne  College, 
Brownwood,  Texas,  as  chairman  of  its 
division  of  business  and  director  of 
the  evening  division.  He  fonnerly 
taught  at  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  State 
College. 

Dr.  Fosti'r  has  taught  in  high 
schools  and  colleges  in  Oklahoma  and 
Nebraska.  He  is  a  member  of  Phi 
Delta  Kappa,  UBEA,  California  BEA, 
NBTA,  NABTE,  and  Delta  Pi  Epsilon. 

•  John  E.  Whitcraft  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Busi¬ 
ness  and  Distriljutive  Education  of 
the  New  York  State  Education  De¬ 
partment.  He  has  been  on  the  staff  of 


John  E.  Whitcraft 


the  Bureau  since  1945  and  suc'ceeds 
Clinton  A.  Reed,  who  retired. 

Mr.  Whitcraft  has  been  cliairman 
of  the  department  of  business  and 
secretarial  studies  at  Alfred  (N.  Y.) 
University  and  has  taught  in  high 
schools  in  Ohio  and  Kansas. 

•  Weston  C.  Wjlsing,  University  of 
Washington,  Seattle,  has  received  his 
doctorate  in  business  administration 
from  that  school.  His  dissertation  was 
entitled,  “An  Appraisal  of  Business 
Education  in  the  Urban  and  Rural 
Public  High  Schools  in  the  State  of 
Washington.”  He  is  a  i>ast  president 
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oJ  the  Inland  Empire  BEA  Eastern 
Washington  BEA  and  has  been  ;ic- 
tive  in  the  Western  Washington  BEA 
and  NOMA. 

•  Phelma  N.  Moore,  Pan  American 
College,  Edinburg,  Texas,  received 
her  Ed.D.  degree  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Houston  (Texas).  Her  disserta¬ 
tion,  “A  Survey  of  Orientation  Prob¬ 
lems  Common  to  Entering  Freshmen 


Phelma  N.  Moore 


in  Pan  American  College,”  was  writ¬ 
ten  under  the  direction  of  Ur.  Carlos 
K.  Hayden. 

Dr.  Moore  has  taught  in  various 
high  schools  in  Texas  and  joined  the 
faculty  of  Pan  American  College  in 
1948.  She  is  active  in  many  profes¬ 
sional  organizations  including  A.AUW, 
UBEA,  and  the  Texas  BEA  and  is 
chairman  of  the  business  section  of 
the  Texas  STA. 

•  Karen  R.  Gillespie  is  the  first 
woman  to  be  named  a  full  professor 
at  New  York  University’s  Sc1uk)1  of 
Retailing.  She  has  taught  at  the 
school  since  1941  and  is  the  author 
of  several  retailing  texts. 


GROUPS 


•  The  National  Business  Teachers 
Association  will  hold  its  annual  con¬ 
vention  in  Cleveland  on  December 
28,  29,  and  30.  The  theme  is  “The 
Increasing  Importance  of  Business 
Education.”  The  program  is; 

Monday,  December  28 

8:00  p.m.— First  General  Assembly. 
Presiding,:  ]  Marshall  Hanna,  Presi¬ 
dent,  NBTA.  Speaker:  Martin  Essex, 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Akron, 
Ohio;  President,  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  School  Administrators.  Topic: 
“Our  Decade  of  Decision— The  Scin¬ 
tillating  Sixties” 

9:30  p.m.-12:30  a.m.  Informal  Re¬ 
ception  AND  Dance. 


Tuesday,  December  29 

9:00-11:00  a.m.— Roundtable  Se.s- 
sions: 

Bookkeeping  and  Accounting.  Li¬ 
aison  officer:  Gilbert  Kahn,  Chair¬ 
man:  F.  Wayne  House,  University 
of  Nebraska,  Lincoln.  Vice-chair¬ 
man:  Allan  E.  Barron,  Roosevelt 
High  School,  Wyandotte,  Mich.  Sec¬ 
retary:  Harry  Huffman,  Virginia 
Polytechnic  Institute,  Blacksburg. 
Topic:  “Integrating  the  Teaching  of 
Bookkeeping  and  Accounting  with 
New  Developments  in  Data  Process¬ 
ing.”  Panel:  Daryl  Knepper,  Lake- 
wood  (Ohio)  High  School;  Leon  S. 
Brooks,  West  High  School,  Gleve- 
land,  Ohio;  William  Ahrens,  Fenn 
College,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Distributive  Education.  Liaison 
officer:  William  B.  Logan.  Chairman: 
Berenice  R.  White,  Feitshans  High 
School,  Springfield,  Ill.  Vice-chair¬ 
man:  Ann  Lind,  Board  of  Education, 
Detroit,  Mich.  Secretary:  John  Bar¬ 
ton,  Whitehall-Yearling  High  School, 
Columbus,  Ohio.  Topic:  “Opportuni¬ 
ties  for  Increasing  Distributive 
Education.”  Speakers:  Leslie  Wilson, 
West  High  School,  Columbus,  (D.E. 
Student-of-the-year) ;  and  Peter  C. 
Haines,  Michigan  State  University, 
East  Lansing. 

Private  School  Owners  and  Regis¬ 
trars.  Liaison  officer;  Robert  Sned- 
en.  Chairman:  Jay  H.  Gates,  Dyke 
and  Spencerian  College,  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  Vice-chairman:  Henry  Petiyk, 
Metropolitan  Business  College,  Chi¬ 
cago.  Secretary:  R.  Louise  Grooms, 
Detroit  (Mich.)  Institute  of  Com¬ 
merce. 

Secretarial.  Liaison  officer:  Sister  M. 
Alexius.  Chairman:  Frances  French, 
Crosse  Pointe  (Mich.)  High  School. 
Vice-chairman:  Loretta  R.  Hoyt, 
DePaul  University,  Chicago.  Secre¬ 
tary:  Marion  Wood,  Educational 
Consultant,  IBM.  Tojyic:  “The  In¬ 
creasing  Opportunities  of  Business 
Education  in  Today’s  Schools  in  the 
Area  of  Secretarial  Training  at  Var¬ 
ious  Teaching  Levels.”  Participants: 
Pauline  A.  Baver  and  Jacqueline 
Tompkins,  Northwestern  Michigan 
College,  Traverse  City;  John  Kraeer, 
Jackson  (Mich.)  High  ^hool. 
2:00-4:00  p.m.— Department  Meet¬ 
ings: 

College.  Liaison  officer:  William 
Pasewark.  Chairman:  Mildred  Hill- 
estad.  Northern  Illinois  University, 
DeKalb.  Vice-chairman:  Don  Jester, 
Nebraska  State  Teachers  College, 
Kearney.  Secretary:  Robert  Hoskin- 
son,  Indiana  State  Teachers  College, 
Terre  Haute,  Topic:  “The  Organiza¬ 
tion  Man— His  Training.”  Partici¬ 
pants:  Irene  Place,  University  of  Mi¬ 
chigan;  C.  D.  Shields,  Standard  Oil 
Company,  Cleveland. 


NEW... 

The  IDEAL 

Class  Record  Book  for 

TYPING  TEACHERS 

USED  IN  OVER  1,000  SCHOOLS 


Besides  the  usual  rulings  for  daily 
work,  summaries,  etc.,  it  contains 
these  extra  features: 

*  Special  rulings  for  timed  writ¬ 
ings,  with  spaces  for  rate, 
errors,  and  grade 

*  Handy  grading  scale  for  timed 
writings  for  1st,  2nd,  3rd,  and 
4th  semesters 

*  Class-tested  hints  on  improving 
instruction 

*  Class-tested  hints  on  speed  de¬ 
velopment 

*  Roomy  seating  charts 

*  Description  of  some  specialized 
texts  and  devices  for  typing 
teachers — and  where  to  get 
them 

Designed  by  a  specialist  in  typing 
instruction,  Julius  Nelson,  and 
Wire-0  bound,  so  pages  lie  flat 
and  turn  easily.  Price — and  worth 
it— $1.50. 

- 1 

I  BUSINESS  TEACHING  AIDS  | 

I  4006  Carlisle,  Baltimore  16,  Md.  I 

I  Please  send  me  ...  .  Class  Record  i 
I  Books  @  $1.50  each.  | 

I  Name  .  | 

j  School  j 

I  City  &  State  .  I 

I _ _ _ I 
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Private  Schools.  Liaison  officer: 
C.  Hormann.  Chairman:  Olive 
Parmeiiter,  Tiffin  (Ohio)  University. 
Vice-chaimuin:  Roljert  Kirkpatrick, 
King’s  Business  College,  Charlotte, 
N.C.  Secretary:  Paul  Pair,  Pair 
Sch<K)ls  Inc.,  C.hicago.  Topic:  “In¬ 
creasing  Opportunities  for  Business 
College  Education.”  Panel:  H.  D. 
Hopkins,  Accrediting  Commission 
for  Business  Schools;  C'harles  P. 
Harbottle,  Miami- Jacobs  College, 
Dayton,  Ohio;  CHem  Boling,  South- 
Western  Publishing  Co.;  Rice  H. 
Kello,  Lockyear’s  Business  College, 
Evansville,  Ind.;  N.  A.  Lanfear,  East¬ 
ern  Michigan  ColU'ge  of  Commerce, 
Port  Huron. 

Secondary  Schools.  Liaison  Officer: 
Enos  C.  Perry.  Chairman:  He*mette 
Muller,  Cedar  Falls  (Iowa)  High 
School.  Vice-chairman:  Mary  VV’ithe- 
row,  Beaumont  High  School,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  Secretary:  Alice  C.  Green, 
Wright  Junior  College,  Chicago. 
Topic:  “Capitalizing  on  Today’s  Chal¬ 
lenges.”  Speaker:  L.  V.  Douglas, 
Iowa  State  Teachers  College,  Ct'dar 
Falls. 

Wednesday,  December  30 

8:45—9:45  a.m.— Second  General 
Assembly.  Presiding:  J  Marshall 
Hanna 

10:00  12:00  noon:  Problem 

Clinic  : 

Junior  High  School  Typewthting. 
Leader:  Pat  PatslofiF,  Smith  Junior 
Higli  School,  Dearborn,  Mich.  Con¬ 
sultant:  L.  J.  W'hale,  Div.  of  In¬ 
struction,  Detroit,  Mich.  Recorder: 
Earl  Opheim,  Monroe  Junior  High 
School,  Mason  City,  Iowa. 

High  School  Typewriting.  Leader: 
Mar>’  O.  Houser,  Libbey  High 
School,  Toledo,  Ohio.  Consultant: 
Alan  C.  Lloyd,  Gregg  Publishing 
Division,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co. 
Recorder:  Marietta  Parr,  Oak  Park 
(III.)  High  School. 

(College  Typewriting.  Leader-. 
George  Cooper,  Western  Michigan 
University,  Kalamazoo.  Consultant: 
Mearl  Guthrie,  Bowling  Green 
(Ohio)  State  University.  Recorder: 
Frank  Furguson,  Louisiana  State 
University,  Baton  Rouge. 

High  School  Elementary  Short¬ 
hand.  Leader:  Helen  Walter,  East¬ 
ern  High  School,  Lansing,  Mich. 
Consultant:  Madeline  Strony,  Gregg 
Publishing  Division,  McGraw-Hill 
Book  Co.  Recorder:  Esther  Strick¬ 
land,  East  High  School,  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

High  School  Transcription.  Lead¬ 
er:  Frances  French,  Grosse  Pointe 
(Mich.)  High  School.  Consultant: 
Mary  Yocum,  Austin  (Minn.)  High 
School.  Recorder:  Ixmise  Tschugu- 
nov,  Warren  (Ohio)  High  School. 


College  Shorthand  and  Transcrip¬ 
tion.  Leader:  Mary  Virginia  Moore, 
Michigan  State  University,  East 
Lansing.  Constdtant:  Charles  Zou- 
l)ek,  Gregg  Publishing  Division,  Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill  Book  Co.  Recorder:  El- 
freda  Rusher,  Bowling  Green 
(Ohio)  State  University. 

High  School  Clerical  Practice. 
Leader:  Frank  Lanham,  University 
of  Michigan,  Ann  .Arbor.  Consultant: 
Mabel  Collins,  Central  High  School, 
ColumbiLS,  Ohio.  Recorder:  Dorothy 
Merritt,  Eaton  Rapids  (Mich.)  High 
School. 

High  School  Bookkeeping.  Leader: 
W.  J.  Wagoner,  Central  High 
School,  Muncie,  Indiana.  Consult¬ 
ant:  Lewa's  Boynton,  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege  of  C’onnecticut,  New  Britain. 
Recorder:  Jack  Broughton,  Con- 
neaut  (Ohio)  High  School. 

High  School  General  Business. 
Leader:  Allan  Barron,  Roosevelt 
High  School,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 
Constdtant:  Gladys  Bahr,  New  Trier 
Tw'p.  High  School,  Winnetka,  111. 
Recorder:  Ted  Botluch,  Morton 
West  High  School,  Berwyn,  Ill. 
College  Introduction  to  Business. 
Leader:  Paul  R.  Anders,  Fenn  Col¬ 
lege,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Consultant: 
John  Pineault,  South-Western  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  Recorder:  Eleanor 
Maliche,  Ferris  Institute,  Big  Rapids, 
Mich. 

Distributi\’e  Education.  Leader: 
Bernard  Ohm,  Supv.  of  Business  and 
Distributive  Ed.,  Springfield,  Ill. 
Constdtant:  Harlan  E.  Samson,  Iowa 
State  Teachers  College,  Cedar  Falls. 
Recorder:  Julia  Van  Cort,  Garfield 
High  School,  Akron,  Ohio, 

.Adult  Business  Education.  Leader: 
Earl  A.  Roth,  Eastern  Michigan  Uni- 
versiU',  Ypsilanti.  Consultant:  Leo 
Alkire,  Barberton  (Ohio)  High 
School.  Recorder:  John  Taylor, 
F'indlay  ^Ohio)  High  School. 
Planning  Adequate  Physical  Fa¬ 
cilities  For  Instruction.  Leader-. 
Robert  Balthaser,  Ohio  State  Supv. 
of  Bus.  Ed.  Constdtant:  Milo  O. 
Kirkpatrick,  Sr.,  King’s  Business  Col¬ 
lege,  Charlotte,  N.  C.  Recorder: 
Fred  Poor,  Northern  Illinois  Uni¬ 
versity,  DeKalb. 

.New  Ways  to  Meet  Promotional 
Problems  in  Private  Business 
Schools.  Leader-.  Keith  Fenton, 
•American  Institute  of  Business,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa.  Consultant:  Otto 
Madland,  Madison  (Wise.)  Busi¬ 
ness  College. 

Teaching  in  Private  Business 
Schools.  Leader:  Charles  Harbot¬ 
tle,  Miami-Jacobs  College,  Dayton, 
Ohio.  Consultant:  B.  W.  Dasch, 
Lockyear’s  Business  College,  Evans¬ 
ville,  Ind. 

Student  Teaching,  Leader:  Velna 


SoIIars,  Western  Illinois  University, 
Macomb.  Consultant:  Ruth  Wool- 
schlager.  University  of  North  Da¬ 
kota,  Grand  Forks.  Recorder-.  Mary 
Francis,  Eastern  Illinois  University, 
Charleston. 

Teaching  Office  Management. 
Leader:  Charles  Hicks,  Ohio  State 
University,  Columbus.  Consultant: 
Bill  Pasewark,  Texas  Technological 
College,  Lubbock.  Recorder:  Clay¬ 
ton  Millington,  Michigan  State  Um'- 
versity.  East  Lansing. 

Teaching  Proper  Attitudes  fob 
Yoitng  Office  Workers.  Leader: 
Willadene  Gorrell,  Miami  Univer¬ 
sity,  Oxford,  Ohio.  Consultant:  Lyle 
Maxwell,  Northern  Illinois  Univer¬ 
sity,  DeKalb. 

Teaching  Clerical  Practice.  Lead¬ 
er:  Harry  Huffman,  Virginia  Poly¬ 
technic  Institute,  Blacksburg.  Con¬ 
stdtant:  Fred  Archer,  Gregg 

Publishing  Division,  McGraw-Hill 
Book  Co.  Recorder:  David  Good¬ 
man,  Ferris  Institute,  Big  Rapids, 
Mich. 

Teaching  College  Accounting. 
Leader:  James  T.  Blanford,  Iowa 
State  Teachers  College,  Cedar  Falls. 
Consultant:  V.  E.  Breidenbaugh, 
Indiana  State  Teachers  College, 
Terre  Haute.  Recorder:  J,  Virgil 
Herring,  Ball  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Muncie,  Ind. 

2:00—4:00  p.m.— Roi^dtable  Ses¬ 
sions: 

Administrators  and  Department 
Heads.  Liaison  officer:  Carmi  V. 
Odell.  Chairman:  John  Roman,  Su¬ 
pervisor  of  Easiness  Education,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Ohio.  Vice-chairman: 
Russell  Cansler,  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity,  Evanston,  Ill.  Secretary: 
Kennard  E,  Goodman,  West  Tech¬ 
nical  High  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Topic:  “The  Role  of  Business  Edu¬ 
cation  in  Today’s  Schools  —  As 
Viewed  by  the  Administrator.” 
Panel:  John  C.  Frakes,  Supervisor 
of  Business  Education,  Cleveland, 
Ohio;  Edward  F.  Jerrow,  John  Hay 
High  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Ted 
Penar,  Grove  City  (Pa.)  College; 
Charles  Reigel,  University  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati  (Ohio). 

Basic  Business.  Liaison  officer: 
Gladys  Bahr.  Chairman:  Helen  M. 
Hyry,  Eastern  Michigan  College, 
Ypsilanti.  Vice-chairman:  Frank 
Hoffman,  Ma.son  City  (Iowa)  Jr. 
College.  Secretary:  Floyd  Crank, 
Northern  Illinois  University,  De¬ 
Kalb.  Topic:  “Using  Business  Re¬ 
sources  to  Teach  Basic  Easiness.” 
Panel:  John  Trytten,  University 
of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor;  Sidney 
Straight,  Ann  Arbor  (Mich.)  High 
School;  Gladys  Bahr,  New  Trier 
High  School,  Winnetka,  Ill.;  Frank 
Hoffman,  Mason  City  (Iowa)  Junior 
College.  Speaker:  Ray  G.  Price, 
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Minnesota  University,  Minneapolis. 
“Increasing  the  Opportunities  of 
Business  Education  Through  Basic 
Business.” 

Office  Machines.  Liaison  officer: 
Loren  E.  Waltz.  Clmimian:  Frank 
W.  Lanham,  University  of  Michigan, 
.\nn  Arbor.  Vice-chairman:  William 
Winnett,  San  Francisco  State  Col¬ 
lege.  Secretary:  Robert  Addison, 
Whitehall-Yearling  High  School, 
Columbus,  Ohio.  Speaker:  John  Pot¬ 
ash,  Standard  Oil  Company,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio.  Participants:  Fred  S. 
Cook,  Stanford  (Calif.)  University; 
E.  Dana  Gibson,  San  Diego  (Calif.) 
State  College, 

Prix'ate  School  Instructors.  Liai¬ 
son  officer:  Milo  Kirkpatrick,  Jr. 
Chairman:  T.  R.  Wessels,  Daven¬ 
port  Institute,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Vice-chairman:  Gordon  C.  Borch- 
ardt,  MacCormac  College,  Chicago. 
Secretary:  CihI  B,  Moss,  King’s 
Business  College,  Charlotte,  N.C. 
Topic:  “Will  Automation  Make  It 
Necessary  for  Us  to  Change  Our 
Present  Teaching  Methods.”  Dis¬ 
cussion  leaders:  Clarence  B.  Rand¬ 
all,  Busitiess  Training  College,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa.;  William  Wadsworth, 
Automation  Institute,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  California. 

6:00  p.m.— Annual  Banquet  and 
Dance.  Presiding:  J  Marshall  Han¬ 
na.  Address:  “The  Pursuit  of  Excel¬ 
lence,”  Charles  A.  Siepmann,  New 
York  University. 


•  The  National  Association  and 
Cotmcil  of  Business  Schools  held  its 
annual  convention  recently  and  elect¬ 
ed  Robert  W.  Sneden,  Davenport  In¬ 
stitute,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  presi¬ 
dent.  Jack  H.  Jones,  Jones  Business 
College,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  was  chosen 
president-elect;  and  H.  T.  Barnes, 
Barnes  School  of  Commerce,  Denver, 
Colo.,  treasurer. 

•  The  Florida  Business  Education 
Association  has  elected  the  following 
oflBcers  for  next  year:  Carrol  E. 
Waggoner,  Miami  Norland  High 
School,  chairman;  Joseph  R.  Barkley, 
Edgewater  High  School,  Orlando, 
vice-chairman;  Berneece  Overholtz, 
Northeast  High  School,  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  secretary;  and  Ellen  Butler, 
Stranahan  High  Se-hool,  Ft.  Lauder¬ 
dale,  treasurer. 


•  New  officers  of  the  New  Mexico 
Business  Education  Association  are: 
Frank  Gilmer,  Valley  High  School, 
.\lbuquerque,  president;  G.  B.  Thomp¬ 
son,  Carlsbad  High  School,  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  Eva  Glaese,  University  of  New 
Mexico,  socretar>';  and  Orlena  Hibo, 
Taos  High  School,  treasurer. 


EVERYONE'S  DOING  IT! 


Yes,  everyone  is  talking  about  the 
HARCO  matched  furniture  for  the  Bus¬ 
iness  Education  Department.  Whether  it 
be  teacher’s  desks,  demonstration 
stands,  student  business  machine  stands, 
adjustable  typing  stands  or  adjustable 
chairs.  National  Educational  Schools  are 
asking  for  the  HARCO  business  ed¬ 
ucation  equipment. 


1-348  2  adjustable 
teachers  demonstrat¬ 
ion  stand  or  stationary 
demonstration  stand 
also  available. 


Write  for  free  30  day 
no  obligation  trial 
basis  and  quantity 
.  price  list  of  complete 

*  tine. 


P-1521  chair  •  •  adjustable 
chairs  are  necessary  for  prop¬ 
er  posture  of  the  individual. 
Provides  seating  comfort, 
lessens  fatigue,  increases 
efficiency,  adjusts  body  with 
the  work,  provides  posture 
seating  to  all  persons  of 
different  heights. 


2006-A  adjustable  typing  stand.  After  in¬ 
dividual  is  properly  seated  by  HARCO 
adjustable  chair,  then  typewriter  plat¬ 
form  can  be  adjusted  to  correct  relation 
between  individual  and  typewriter  for 
proper  posture  and  typing  efficiency. 


c'n*  - — 


LIFT-lOK“ 
Posture  Chairs  And 
Stools  By 
KHfCI— 

Over  25  models  of  completely  edjustoble  choirs 
and  stools.  Full  7  height  odj^ustment.  Writefer 
cetoleg  end  price  list  of  completo  lino. 


GARRETT  TUBULAR  PRODUCTS,  INC. 


P.O.  BOX  237 


GARRETT,  INDIANA 


In  Answer  to 

Let  our  Silent-Salesman-Sam¬ 
ple  MAGAFILE  prove  to  you 
that  we  have  the  answer  to 
your  S.O.S.  cry  for  a  practical 
and  economical  method  of  fil¬ 
ing  Unbound  Magazines  and 
Pamphlets.  A  free  sample 
MAGAFILE — with  complete 
description  and  price  list — will 
be  sent  on  request. 

It  must  sell  itself  as  it  has  to 
more  than  5000  other  satisfied 
users.  No  salesman  follow-up. 
We  will  answer  your  S.O.S. 
by  return  mail  if  you  write 
today  to  . . . 

THE  MAGAFILE  COMPANY 

r.  0.  loi  3121,  St.  Looil  S,  Mitiouri 


TODAV  S  . -  .. 

SECRETARY 


SPECIAL! 

TODAY'S 

SECRETARY'S 

ANNIVERSARY 

ISSUE 


Single  Copies 
St. 00 


Mere  in  one  aiilhoritative  reference  vol¬ 
ume  is  the  story  of  the  starring  role 
played  by  the  American  Secretary  over 
the  past  six  decades.  Through  special 
feature  articles  the  reader  will  learn 
about  the  invention  and  development  of 
shorthand  and  the  typewriter;  the  trans¬ 
formation  in  the  attitude  of  the  public 
and  her  all-important  boss;  the  im¬ 
provements  in  her  pay,  surroundings, 
vacations  and  other  privileges;  and  the 
many  changes  in  her  training,  her 
office  equipment,  and  communication. 


TODAY’S  SF.r.RETARY 
.3;iO  W.  42n€l  Sirrri 
New  York  36,  New  York 

Pleuo  lend  mo . coplot  of  tho  April  Mth 

Anniveriarv  liiue  (@  $1.00  per  copy)  for  which 
I  oncloio  t . 


Name  . . 
Addreit 

City  ... 


DECEMBER,  1959 
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jogging  receiving  tray  and  syntlu'tic 
Daycollan  feed  rollers. 

For  further  information  write  to  the 
company  at  5700  West  Touhy  Ave¬ 
nue,  Cdiicago  48,  Ill. 


Classroom  TV  System 

Argus  Cameras,  a  division  of  Syl- 
vania  Electric  Products  Inc.,  is  mar¬ 
keting  a  new  low-cost,  direct-wire 
television  system.  The  price  of  the 
camera  in  the  system  is  $.595.  It 
houses  its  own  controls  and  can  l)e  op- 
t*rated  by  a  layman  after  reading  the 
instructioiLS,  the  company  says. 

Al.s»)  available  are  a  17-inch  and  a 
2.3-inch  monitor  receiver,  hut  the 


A.  W.  Faber-Castell 
Pencil  Co . 


Filmstrip  Projector 

A  new  sound  filmstrip  projector, 
the  Picturephonc  mcxlel  N,  features 
an  automatic  film  feed  and  take-up 
that  eliminates  rewinding.  It  weighs 
13  pounds,  includes  a  built-in  projec¬ 
tion  screen,  and  can  be  used  in  an 


Garrett  Tubular 

Products,  Inc.  .  39 

Gregg  Publishing 
Division,  McGraw- 
Hill  . 2,  20-21,  Cover  3 

Magafile  Co.  . 39 

National  Cash  Register 
Co .  Cover  4 


Smith-Corona,  Inc. 


tation  and  for  release  of  a  key  pile-up. 

Other  features  include  automatic 
or  manual  margin  settings,  a  line 
gauge  to  show  the  number  of  lines  re¬ 
maining  on  a  page,  a  four-position 
ribbon  control,  horizontal  and  vertical 
half-spacing,  and  a  push-button  vari¬ 
able  line  spacer. 

For  complete  information  contact 
Olivetti  Coriioration  of  America,  375 
Park  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

New  Products  at  a  Glance 

•  The  Triumph  manual  office 
paper  cutter  incorporates  many  of  the 
features  of  larger  corrunercial  cutters. 
It  can  cut  more  than  a  ream  of  paper 
at  a  time  and  features  a  front  wheel 
calibrator  for  moving  the  back-gauge 
to  divisions  of  of  an  inch.  For  com¬ 
plete  information  write  to  Michael 
Lith  Sales  Corp,  145  West  45  Street, 
New  York  36,  N.Y. 

•  Ditto  has  introduced  a  new 
seated  model  direct-proc-e.ss  duplica¬ 
tion  machine,  model  18D75,  for  higlj 
volume,  heavy  duty  systems  work.  It 
has  illuminated  controls  and  signal 
lights. 

•  Remington  Rand  has  published 
a  new  folder  describing  the  model  99 
printing  calculator  and  its  ancestry. 
A  copy  of  the  folder  may  be  obtained 
from  the  company  at  315  Park  Avenue 
South,  New  York  10,  N.Y.,  by  re¬ 
questing  C  1213. 


undarkened  room.  It  can  also  be  used 
for  projection  on  a  conventional 
screen. 

It  will  accommodate  33Mj,  45,  or  78 
rpm  rtx.‘ords  and  has  a  5-inch  speaker. 
Complete  information  and  pric'es  can 
l)e  obtained  by  writing  to  McClure 
Projectors,  Inc.,  P.  O.  Box  236-G,  1122 
Central  Avenue,  Wilmette,  Ill. 


camera  can  be  used  to  provide  an 
image  on  any  standard  television  re¬ 
ceiver.  No  siiecial  lighting  is  needed 
for  the  camera;  it  will  produce  clear 
images  with  normal  classroom  illumi¬ 
nation. 

F'urther  information  may  be  obtain¬ 
ed  from  the  company  at  730  Third 
Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


New  Office  Typewriter 

Olivetti  has  introduced  a  new 
model  standard  typewriter  called  the 


High-Speed  Mimeograph 

A.  B.  Dick  CompiUiy’s  new  m(xlel 
455  mimt*ograph  can  reproduce  well 


over  10,000  copies  an  hour,  the  com¬ 
pany  says.  A  variable  speed  control 
allows  selection  of  the  speed  best 
suited  to  the  length  of  the  run. 

A  new  automatic  fluid-inking  sys¬ 
tem  allows  10,0(K)  copic=^  to  be  run  on 
a  single  filling,  ac’cording  to  the  man¬ 
ufacturer.  Other  features  include  a 


Diaspron.  It  features  multiple-function 
keys  for  ease  of  operation.  P'or  exam¬ 
ple,  the  margin-release  key  also  pro¬ 
vides  for  automatic  paragraph  inden- 
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two  important  new  Gregg  texts— 


JUNIOR  HIGH  TYPING 

By  Cook,  Morrison,  Trytten,  and  Whale 


A  brand-new  research-engineered 
junior  high  school  typing  text 


HlIILDS  useful  and  lasting  typing  skills 

DEVELOPS  facility  in  the  language-arts 

DOVETAILS  smoothly  with  high  school 
typing  programs 


COMING  SOON 


WORKBOOK  FOR  GREGG  JUNIOR  HIGH  TYPING 


% 


GREGG  TRANSCRIPTION 

C^oi(e^eA 


By  Hosier,  Grubbs,  and  Wayoner 


A  unique  text  for  the  post-high  school  transcription  course. 
Recommended  for  use  following  Vol.  II  of  GREGG  SHORT¬ 
HAND  SIMPLIFIED  FOR  COLLEGES,  or  GREGG  SPEED 
BUILDING  FOR  COLLEGES,  SIMPLIFIED. 


•  Integrates  shorthand,  typewriting,  English  usage  and  other  transcription  skills 
AT  THE  TYPEWRITER 

•  Side-opening,  spiral-type  binding  permits  hook’s  use  AT  THE  TYPEWRITER 

•  Includes  plated  material  and  full-size  model  letters 

•  Available  with  Student’s  Transcript  a  nd  Teacher’s  Manual 


WRITE  YOUR  NEAREST  GREGG  OFFICE 

GREGG  PUBLISHING  DIVISION  •  McGRAW  HILL  BOOK  COMPANY,  INC. 

New  Yofk  36:  330  West  42nd  St  •  Chicago  46:  4655  Chase  Ave  •  San  Francisco  4:  68  Post  St  •  Dallas  2:  501  Elm  St 


no  corbon/required 


POLAROID  CORPORATION 


'Producers  of  world-famous  '60-second'  Polaroid  Land  Cameras' 


WVOict 

*/29/39 
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POLAROID  CORPORATION 


3ves  time  and  money  wi 
these  NCR  Paper  forms: 


NCR  PAPER  saves  us  more  than 
louble  its  cost... each  year.” 

— POLAROID  CORPORATION, 


Voucher  Checks 
Voucher  Registers 
Remittance  Advices 
Invoices 

Travel  Expense  Farms 
industrial  Orders 
Praduction  Records 
Dealer  Orders 
Promotion  Orders 
Special  Promations 
Merchandise  Orders 


Cambridge,  Mass. 


"We  use  NCR  Paper  (Na  Carbon  Required)  for 
many  different  types  of  multiple-copy  forms.  Though 
the  price  of  NCR  Paper  is  often  more  than  forms 
with  carbon,  ony  extra  cost  is  repaid  several  times 
over  by  the  savings  in  time  and  mistakes,  or  in 
extra  convenience.  For  some  forms,  the  actual  out- 
of-pocket  cost — without  counting  the  savings  and 
other  advantages  —  is  less  than  any  other  alternative. 

"We  process  more  forms  in  less  time  because  we 
do  not  have  to  insert  or  remove  carbons.  NCR  Paper 


forms  make  it  possible  for  us  to  pick  up  originals 
and  copies  as  a  complete  unit. 

"We  estimate  NCR  Paper  saves  us  its  entire  cost 
more  than  twice  each  year  by  reducing  operating 
expenses,  thus  returning  more  than  200%  annually 
on  our  investment." 


Richard  T.  Kriebel,  Secretary 
and  Director  of  Public  Relations 
POLAROID  CORPORATION 


ASK  YOUR  LOCAL  PRINTER  OR  FORMS  SUPPLIER  ABOUT  NCR  PAPER 
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